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LOPE DE VEGA AND THE DUQUE DE OSUNA 


One of the points raised by José F. Montesinos* in expressing 
his doubts regarding the paternity of Guerras de amor y de honor, 
published in Tomo VI of the Academy’s Nueva edicién of Lope de 
Vega’s Obras dramdticas as of unquestionable authenticity, con- 
cerns Lope’s relations with don Pedro Téllez Girén, the Third and 
“Great ” Duque de Osuna. Disregarding, for the moment, other 
elements that make the general question of Guerras’ authenticity 
too complicated for consideration at this time, the present note 
seeks to demonstrate only that at the probable date of Guerras’ 
composition, Lope might well have been interested in paying the 
Duque de Osuna a compliment. The date of the play is set by 
Cotarelo ? as about 1610, by Montesinos as between 1610 and 1616, 
and by W. L. Fichter,’ on the excellent grounds of possible allusion 
to dona Marta de Nevares, as between 1610 and 1619 and perhaps 
even within a shorter bracket, 1616-1619. 

Montesinos, who strangely fails to recognize in the flattering 
treatment of the protagonist, a forbear of the Casa de Cordoba, the 
constantly obvious * genealogical compliment to Lope’s most faith- 
ful patron, the Duque de Sessa, Luis Fernandez de Cordoba, feels 
that “es bastante improbable que un poeta escriba una comedia 
para alabar a un magnate y luego alabe a otro; que si el autor era 
protegido de alguien, éste no era el Duque de Sessa, sino el de 
Osuna, el tinico que se cita nominalmente en un elogio en globo de 
la Nobleza”; and adds in a note: “Si hubiera que decidirse por 


1 RFE., vir (1930), 49. 
2 Nueva edicion, VI, xiii. 
* In another review of the including volume, RR., xxII (1931), 48-9. 
*Nueva ed., VI, 141b, 150b, 153b, 155a, 157a, 160, 163b, 165b, 166, 
168b, 169a, 170a. 
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algin candidato conocido, nosotros nos inclinariamos a indicar el 
nombre de Mira, tal vez mds interesado que Lope en alabar al de 
Osuna.” 

But Guerras’ single allusion to the Duque de Osuna is not only 
out of all proportion to the predominant mass of material glorify- 
ing the House of Cérdoba, but is accompanied by honorable men- 
tion of both the latter and two other great houses: 


Luego en retratos, sefior, 

vi por la espada y la lanza 
Vegas, Cérdobas, Mendozas 

dar gloria y nombre a sus casas, 
y entre ellos un mozo ilustre, 
maestre de Calatrava, 

Girén en nombre, que a Osuna 


dié inmortales alabanzas.® 


Lope knew that splendid competition did not detract from a noble’s 
glory but enhanced it, and indeed was too familiar with the 
Chronicles—and the romances—to have omitted from any cata- 
logue of Grenadine heroes the great name of Girén.* That he did 
not limit his compliments to any one noble family is too well known 
to require proof. But it might be noted that allusion to the Duque 
de Sessa, and even such marked insistence on his patronage as is 
found throughout Los ramilletes de Madrid (Nov. or Dec., 1615), 
by no means restrains Lope from eulogizing other magnates in the 
same comedia;* that, in fact, Lope’s attentions to other nobles 
seem to have been carried so far as even to have inspired the Duque 
de Sessa with a certain jealousy.*® 

That the passage quoted above does, however, pay particular 


5 Ibid., p. 167b. 

*Cf. Hl remedio en la desdicha, composed before 1604 but probably 
retouched before publication in Parte XIII, 1620, vv. 306-310 (Cldés. Cast. 
39), where despite the length of the list, Lope fails to mention the 
Cérdobas. 

7In Los ramilletes de Madrid, Lope not only eulogizes the Duque de 
Osuna (BAE., Lu, 321b) but pays especial compliments to Lerma (pp. 
313c, 317b) and Uceda (321b). 

®In a letter to Sessa, perhaps somewhat earlier than the date set by La 
Barrera (beginning of 16187), Lope protests: “Yo no tengo m&s de un 
sefior, ni en mi vida tuve mis de un amigo: no me diga V. ex®. esos 


disfavores ” (Nueva biografia, p. 285). 
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honor to don Rodrigo Téllez Girdn, the Duque de Osuna’s most 
admirable ancestor, is quite obvious. But this is by no means 
evidence that, as Montesinos suggests, the author of this tribute 
may not have been Lope. To the contrary, the young Grand 
Master of Calatrava was to Lope per se an especially attractive and 
sympathetic figure. 

Lope’s continued interest in this colorful personage is best 
evidenced by the fact that he makes him the protagonist of the 
secondary (attack on Ciudad Real) plot of Fuente Ovejuna, and 
that previously he had included him in a sort of Hall of Fame in 
La Arcadia® as worthy company for 39 of the world’s greatest 
historical characters. One may question the young Girdén’s right 
to a place among such notables as Romulus and Remus, Alexander, 
Hannibal, Caesar, Arthur, Charlemagne, Cleopatra, the Cid, 
Fernando and Isabel, El gran Capitan, Carlos V, Don Juan of 
Austria, the second and third Philips, et al., but Lope’s exaggerated 
estimate of him remains only the more significant. In a forecast 
of reconquest heroes strikingly analogous to that of Guerras, La 
hermosura de Angélica, after citing the Giréns with the Cérdobas, 
Guzmans, and 24 other noble families, again grants particular 
attention to don Rodrigo: 


Al gran Girén, que comprara tan caro 
el nombre perdurable y victorioso.?° 


These lines allude to the young Maestre’s brilliant death at Loja 
in 1582, an event that I believe** Lope must have celebrated at 
length in his lost La muerte del Maestre, a play listed in the 1604 
Peregrino. Lope attests his familiarity with don Rodrigo in El 
remedio en la desdicha (v. 1504), where he refers to him only as 
el de la Roja Cruz. The fascination that this gallant figure exer- 
cised on Lope is curiously evident in La divina vencedora, also 
before 1604. This play, which deals with the taking of Seville by 
Fernando el Santo, likewise king of the analogously handled 
Guerras, drags don Rodrigo Girén into its action with the utmost 


Bk. m1, BALH., xxxvul, 85-8. 

1°Canto xv, Obras sueltas, 1, 236. La hermosura de Angélica was 
written in 1588 but retouched before publication in 1602. Cf., ibid., p. 147: 
“el gallardo Girén exento y libre.” 

11 Reasons have been included in a study of the Historical Elements of 
.. ‘Fuente Ovejuna,’ 
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disregard for historical truth. Don Rodrigo’s presence here con- 
stitutes a glaring anachronism, of which only an early Lope could 
have been guilty. There can be no question of the young Girdén’s 
identity, for Lope tells us exactly who he is, and then calls him by 
his title: Maestre de la Cruz de Calatrava, Maestre de Calatrava, 
el de Calatrava.” Of the 30 Grand Masters of Calatrava only 2 
were Giréns, don Rodrigo and his notorious father, don Pedro. 
The former, whom Lope makes a very minor and perfunctory 
character **“—mere noble background, for which, dramatically, any 
name would have served as well—has been introduced not because 
he has any connection whatsoever with the plot, but either because 
Lope entertains an insuperable interest in don Rodrigo himself, 
because he feels that through him he may appeal to the Duque de 
Osuna,"* or because don Rodrigo has become, through ballad, so 
traditional a figure of the Grenadine Vega that he is readily 
associated, especially in the popular mind, with any Reconquest 
exploit. 

Lope’s inclination to flatter the Girdns seems to have been quite 
as great as was Mira’s. The question, however, is not one of com- 
parison but, absolutely, merely of Lope’s own willingness either to 
court the Duque de Osuna’s favor or to express gratitude for favors 
already received. And Lope did both. The following data by no 
means afford a complete survey of Lope’s relations with the Duque, 
but with the above evidence of his sustained interest in the young 
Grand Master of Calatrava, they suffice to prove that the compli- 
mentary allusion to Osuna in Guerras de amor cannot of itself be 
‘accepted as in the slightest degree indicative of authorship other 
than Lope’s; that on the contrary, at precisely the most probable 
date of Guerras, 1616-1619, Lope’s eulogy of Osuna was especially 
fervent. 

The laudatory compositions preceding the first edition of La 
Dragontea (1598) include a sonnet by the Duque de Osuna, himself 
a poet of merit. Lope returns this compliment by mentioning the 
Duque with especial honors in Canto I: 


12 Acad., Nueva ed., IV, pp. 620b, 639b, 645a, 646a. 

18 [bid., pp. 620b-62la, 635a, 639b, 645a, 646a. 

*Cf., ibid., p. 639b: “;No seré yo Girén si no los mato!” And La 
competencia en los nobles, Acad., Nueva ed., Iv, 267b: “ jAl fin, Girén! ” 
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Ni aquel Girén de Osuna, descendiente 
de tantos valerosos capitanes, 

a quien Espafia coroné la frente 
contra los moros de Xerez galanes.** 


In 1599, it is to the Duque de Osuna that Lope dedicates La 
Arcadia. One of the sonnets encrusted in this work, ostensibly an 
epitaph for don Gonzalo Girén, concludes with another noteworthy 
compliment to Lope’s patron, a compliment of which our Guerras 
passage is not without reminiscence: 

Aqui yace el maestre de Santiago 
que a Espaiia de un girén dejé vestida 
de gloria y honra que inmortal se llama; 
el que haciendo en los moros estrago, 
dié el alma al cielo y en Moclin la vida, 
a Osuna gloria y a su nombre fama.’ 


The complimentary verses of Gaspar de Barrionuevo, included 
among the preliminaries of La Arcadia (BALE. 38, p. 46b), sig- 
nificantly congratulate Lope less on his work than on his having 
been able to enrich his pellico with “ Girdj tan noble . . . tan alta 
guarnicién.” 

Sonnet 176 (En laminas de plata, en letras de oro) of those pub- 
lished in La hermosura de Angélica, con otras diversas rimas, 1602, 
and reprinted in Parte I of Lope’s Rimas humanas in 1604, 1615, 
1619, is dedicated “ Al Duque de Osuna,” and Sonnet 38 (El 
tiempo a quien resiste el tiempo en vano), likewise dedicated to 
him, plays flatteringly on his family name, Girén, by which he 
is again eulogistically addressed in Sonnet 114.’7 

With these antecedents, one is not surprised to find Lope paying 
the Duque de Osuna compliments in three different passages of 
Viuda, casada y doncella, obviously written in 1616 and very soon 
after the Duque’s departure to Naples as vee” at just about 
the time of Guerras de amor: 


18 Obras sueltas, 111, 191. 

16 BAE., XXXVIII, 74b. 

17 Obras sueltas, Iv, 227, 208, 246. This evidence of Lope’s friendliness 
toward the Duque de Osuna at this epoch would seem to confirm Aubrey 
Bell’s belief that, as regards the problematical treatment of the Cardenas 
of Cérdoba, Lope sided with the Giréns rather than with Cervantes. Cf. 
Bell’s “ Who was Cardenio,” MLR., xxiv (1929), 69, 71. 

18 Cf. M. A. Buchanan, MLZN., 1909, p. 465a. 
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Alferez. Que todos van contentos con extremo, 
sélo en saber que al rey Felipe sirven, 
que van a Italia, a Napoles la bella, 
y que al virrey dignisimo acompafian, 
gloria de los Girones andaluces.?® 

Haquelme. ;Dé6nde era vuestro camino? 

Feliciano, A Italia, en buena ocasidén, 
pero en desdichado sino, 
cuando el espafiol Girén 
de Osuna a regirla vino. 

Haquelme. Conozco su gran valor. 

Feliciano. Es un gallardo andaluz, 
de Espafia y del mundo honor. 

Haquelme. Gran vasallo de vuestra cruz. 

Feliciano. Y su antiguo defensor. 

Haquelme. Desde la Sierra Nevada 
esta el Africa ensefiada 
a temer esos Girones. 

Feliciano. Son espaiioles leones; 

de reyes sangre heredada.*° 

Feliciano. hallé pasaje a Italia 
vestido en habito pobre, 
porque iba entonces a ella 
el mejor de los Girones, 
aunque hice mal en hablarle 
y recebir sus favores.** 


There are five eulogistic allusions to the Duque as Viceroy of 
Sicily (1610-1616) in Lope’s Hl desdichado por la honra.”* This 
tale, published in La Circe in 1624, was, as is proved by reference 
to Felipe III as the reigning monarch, certainly written before 
March 31, 1621, and quite possibly even several years earlier. 
While still Viceroy of Naples, Osuna sent a eulogy of Lope for 
inclusion in the Ezpostulatio Spongiae (pub. June 1618), and 


19 Acad., Nueva ed., x, 465a. Cf. Didlogo militar, BAEH., xxxvitI, 263b: 
“un jirén tengo espafiol, / fuera de haberle servido / y haber nacido en 
Espaiia.” 

2° Tbid., p. 470a. 

*1 Thid., p. 481. 

22Cf. Obras sueltas, vit, 86-9, 104: “aquel magndnimo principe .. . 
aquel gran sefior . . . deste generoso principe, accién tan digna de su 
ilustrisima sangre . . . con esto se embareé Felisardo, atrevido y desatinado 
mancebo, pues en casa de tan generoso principe pudiera estar seguro... 
este gallardo principe. .. .” 
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about May 6, 1619, more substantially expressed his appreciation 
with a gift of 500 escudos.”* 

In Quien todo lo quiere, dated by Sr. Angel Gonzalez Palencia ** 
as of about 1618 or 1619, Lope again goes out of his way to cele- 
brate the Duque de Osuna’s generosity : 


El gran Duque de Osuna 
rige aquel reino agora; 


no tiene el mundo quien honraros pueda 
como este generoso 
Principe, en tierra y mar siempre dichoso.** 


Sirve al Virrey, que en el mundo 
nadie honra mAs los soldados.?* 


Though one cannot determine whether these passages were in- 
spired by expectation or gratitude, or ol to me the latter seems 
the dominant note. The case is perhaps a bit clearer in Los 
esclavos libres, included in the 1604 Peregrino list but, as Cotarelo 
has convincingly noted, probably retouched—like El remedio en ia 
desdicha—shortly before it was printed in Lope’s Parte XIII 
(aprob., Sept. 18, 1619), “sdélo por tener ocasién de ensartar los 
repetidos y grandes elogios que dedica al virrey. —— i 
Duque de Osuna has even been made dne of the enden of this 
play, but his rdle, limited to three scenes in the last act, serves 
little more than to allow the protagonist, Leonardo, to pay him his 
compliments in person, and to grant a curious audience an actual 
glimpse of an impressive and not ungracious dignitary. One 
beholds the Duque going to mass and administering justice, the 
latter by a set of queries and commands too perfunctory, however, 
to lift this character much above the status of mere interlocutor. 
Although a careful reading of the ply:y reveals the by no means 
salient fact that the action must be qymsidered as passing in the 


23 Letter to the Conde de Lemos, May 6 1620: “Yo he estado un afio 
sin ser poeta de pane lucrando, milagro de} sefior duque de Osuna, que me 
envié quinientos escudos desde N&poles ” (Cbras sueltas, xvil, 402; Rennert 
y Castro, Vida, p. 270). 

24 Acad., Nueva ed., IX, xxix. J 

Tbid., p. 166a. 

6 Tbid., p. 169a. Cf. also pp. 168a, 183. 

27 Acad., Nueva ed., v, xxiii. That Cotarelo should have confused Parte 
XIII, 1620, with Parte XII, 1619, in no way effects his point. 
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time of the First Duque de Osuna, from 1581 to 1586 like- 
wise Viceroy of Naples, it is evidently the Third Duque de Osuna 
that Lope sought to please even before the comedia was re- 
touched. Certain passages that clearly “van encaminados a una 
persona viva” ** can apply only to the virreinato of the grandson, 
but some of the compliments are transferable and may well have 
been included in the first redaction. The original date of com- 
position is clearly subsequent to the First Duque de Osuna’s death 
in 1590 and to that of the Second Duque de Osuna on November 
25, 1594. Indeed, portions of the play may perhaps have been 
first written, at a decent interval after the Second Duque’s death, 
to celebrate—simply by recalling the first Duque—the Third 
Duque’s assumption of his title. Rather violently interpolated 
compliments to the Duque de Alba *® not only afford another in- 
stance of Lope’s incidental praise of a magnate other than the one 
praised throughout the play, but suggest composition during or 
shortly after the Alba secretaryship. However, a slightly later date 
is much more probable. In El Peregrino,*° Lope expressly men- 
tions Los esclavos libres as having been produced by Granados, 
“ gallardo, galan gentilhombre y de la tierra del Peregrino.” The 
reference is doubtless to Antonio Granados, whom the description 
fits and whose theatrical activities, at precisely the probable epoch 
of the Peregrino’s composition, had just warranted his inclusion 
among the eight autores authorized by the decree of 1603. Grana- 
dos, who was managing his own company in 1602, had as late as 
1598 been an actor under Alonso Velazquez in Seville.* Since 
one may reasonably assume with Rennert that Lope is speaking of 
a first performance,** Los esclavos libres must have been written 


28 Tbid., p. xxiv. 

2° Tbid., pp. 434b, 435a. 

8° Obras sueltas, v, 463. 

31 Cf. Rennert, The Spanish Stage, p. 487. 

82 That the first performances of El soldado amante, likewise mentioned 
in this Peregrino passage (loc. cit., p. 462), was that by “Alcaraz, unico 
Representante y de sutil ingenio,” is not necessarily contradicted by the 
Parma MS. of this play: “ Representélo Osorio, autor antiguo y famoso.” 
Although Diego Lépez de Alcaraz had a company of his own in 1596 and 
was called autor de comedias as early as Feb. 1594, in July 1594 he was 
an actor in the troup of Rodrigo Osorio (Rennert, op. cit., p. 511). The 
estreno of El soldado amante may have occurred at this time. Apparently, 
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between 1598 and 1603.°* This is confirmed by the fact that 
Lucinda—Lope’s poetic name for Micaela Lujan—is made the 
daughter of a Capitan Lujan from Espinosa de los Monteros, which 
provides, as Cotarelo observes,** an approximate date for at least 
the play as mentioned in the first Peregrino: certainly not before 
early 1595, the most generous terminus a quo for Lope’s amours 
with Micaela, and probably not before 1599.°° Lope seems very 
willing to identify himself with Lucinda’s lover, Leonardo, who 
as a boy had followed Juan of Austria to Flanders in 1576. If it 
were assumed that Leonardo must have been about 14 years old 
at this time,** he would in 1581-86, the epoch of the play’s action, 
have been from 19 to 24 years old, exactly Lope’s own age at this 
time. This further identification of dramatist with protagonist 
makes it quite natural that Leonardo should serve as Lope’s mouth- 
piece for the majority of the passages eulogizing the Duque de 
Osuna: 

Leonardo. iA quién nos presentéis? [as slaves] 

Francisco. Al sefior Duque de Osuna. 


Leonardo. Téngolo a buena fortuna 
que a tan gran sefior nos dais; 


Ve a servir al gran Virrey, 
pon en un Duque de Osuna 
la carga de tu fortuna, 
que tiene sangre de rey. 

En él mi esperanza fundo; 
mira que el menor girén 


Lope refers to the actor’s performance, the manuscript to the manager’s 
production. 

83 W. L. Fichter, “ Notes on the Chronology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias,” 
MLN., XXXIx, 270: “ 1599-1603?” 

54 Loc. cit., p. 404bn. Cf. pp. 436b, 414a, 417a, 423b. On the evidence 
of the Epistle to Lucinda in Hl Peregrino, the Sierra Morena has generally 
been accepted as Micaela’s birthplace. These passages in Los esclavos 
libres, which despite the obvious fiction of contemplated marriage have a 
ring of truth, afford an important contradiction. 

85 Cf. Rennert y Castro, Vida, p. 106; Rodriguez Marin, Lope de Vega y 
Camila Lucinda, Bol. Real. Acad. Esp., 1, 253; Castro, Alusiones a Micaela 
Iujén ..., RFE., v, 257-259. 

8° Cf. loc. cit., p. 436a: “Que con la tercera paga me salié el primero 
bozo, que bien pudieran las canas.” 

57 Tbid., pp. 426a-b, 428b, 433a, 435ab, 429b. Also, p. 427b. 
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de aquel divino blasén 
puede ser capa del mundo. 


Duque. j Eres noble en tu tierra? 
Leonardo. Mis principios 
lo parecieron; humilléme el tiempo, 
que sube las privanzas a las nubes 
y da con las ciudades por la tierra; 
mas no quiero pensar que me derriba, 
que, cuando fuera rey de toda el Africa, 
tuviera por m4s préspera fortuna 
servir a un gran virrey Duque de Osuna. 


Leonardo. Sélo puedo esperar que a mi fortuna 
ponga remedio el gran sefior de Osuna. 


Fabricio [to Duque]. Pero vos sois Rey ** 
en quien la piedad alabo. 


Leonardo. Y éste que ves, 
que es un palo de tu silla, 
que siendo tuyo este palo 
a cualquiera vara igualo 
de justicia de Castilla, 
no le tuvieron respeto; 
maté al uno de los tres 
por honra del palo, que es 
de tu persona, en efeto. 
Rosales [to Leonardo] Tete buen amo tenéis! 


Zulema. i E cémo bueno! 


Leonardo. j Ob, gran casa de Reyes! 


Zulema. Bon amo estar Xamén Doqui de Osuna. 


An acceptable explanation of the retouching of Los esclavos 
libres is suggested by the fact that it could not have occurred long 
after Lope’s receipt of the 500 escudos, of which the play might be 
taken as a sort of public acknowledgment. Lope’s gratitude for 
favors received is best expressed, however, in a poem A la venida 
del Duque de Osuna de Italia a Espana: *° 


88Tn a note on Miss Mabel M. Harlan’s edition of Lope’s El desdén 
vengado, I have suggested that the Rey de Ndpoles of that play may at 
moments represent the Virrey de Ndpoles, our Duque de Osuna. The use 
of Rey in the above passage confirms this suspicion. 

8° Obras sueltas, Ix, 245-249. 
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..- O Gran Girén... 

Yo siempre a sus grandezas obligado, 

a cuyos beneficios almas debo, 

inclito vencedor de mi fortuna, 

. .. haré que a eterna llegue [tu casa]. 


And shortly before: 


No es en tu sangre esta alabanza nueva, 
si Espafia agradecida sus anales 

Tevuelve a ver tus inclitos blasones, 

con tan heroica y siempre ilustre prueba 
de sus pechos valientes y leales, 

que son los que le faltan tus Girones. 


The occasion of this silva, which was not published until the post- 
humous La vega del Parnaso, 1637, leaves no doubt that it was 
composed in 1620, at precisely the most critical moment in the 
Duque de Osuna’s career. It therefore constitutes the most sincere 
testimony of genuine friendship and admiration that Lope could 
have paid his patron. Nothing could be more significant of their 
relations than this sticking to a sinking ship. 
C. E. ANIBAL 


Ohio State University | 


LOPE DE VEGA’S PEREGRINO LISTS NOT 
TERMINI A QUO 


The lists of comedias in the two editions of Lope de Vega’s 
Peregrino en su patria, 1604 (dedication of late 1603) and 1618, 
known to bibliographers as P and P?, present a fairly complete sur- 
vey of his dramatic work up to the respective dates The lists are 
not complete, however, for either date. He wrote some plays before 
1603 not included in P, and some between 1603 and 1618 not in- 
cluded in P?. Hence the assumption is not sure that because a 
title does not appear in P, the play dates from after 1603, or that 
because a title does not appear in P? (or P), it dates from after 
1618. Because scholars of high repute have repeatedly used, and 
are still using, this fallacious assumption in attempting to estab- 


1Cf. S. Griswold Morley, Lope de Vega’s ‘ Peregrino’ Lists, Berkeley, 
Calif., 1930. P has 219 titles, P? 210 (new) titles. 
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lish Lope’s chronology,’ it is desirable clearly to set forth the 
fact. 

The following plays of Lope, demonstrably composed before 
1603, are not in P: Los hechos de Garcilaso de la Vega, in four acts, 
and considered one of the very earliest;* Hl principe despenado, 
autograph 1602. Additional examples, less certain of date, are: 
El amante agradecido, considered by Hamel and Cotarelo as of ca. 
1602; Ei desposorio encubierto, placed by Cotarelo before 1600; 
and La venganza venturosa, which Ruiz Morcuende, on not too 
certain grounds, thinks written before 1594.* 

The following plays of Lope, demonstrably in existence between 
1603 and 1618, are not listed in P? (or P): La discordia en los 
casados, autograph 1611; Don Juan de Austria en Flandes, per- 
formed before June 29, 1604; La imperial de Otén, printed 1617; 
El mejor maestro el tiempo, printed 1615; La Reina Juana de 
Napoles, printed 1615. 

Without doubt neither of my lists is complete, since, for one 
reason, many of Lope’s dramas must have disappeared. Yet one 
derives from the scarcity of traceable omitted titles the impression 
that P and P? were compiled with considerable care, and omit few 
of his authentic dramas, for the periods they cover. The omission 
of a title from P and P? creates, accordingly, a strong presumption 
that the play did not exist in 1603 and 1618, respectively. But 
presumption does not equal certainty, and must not be confused 
with it. 


University of California 


S. GRISWOLD MORLEY 


2 A few examples, which could be multiplied, follow. “La comedia de Lope 
[El genovés liberal] es posterior a 1604, pues sdédlo aparece citada en el 
Peregrino en su patria, de 1618”; E. Cotarelo y Mori, Obras de Lope de 
Vega, Acad. N. VI, xi. Similarly A. Gonz&lez Palencia, ibid. IX, xxxvii 
(Hl secretario de si mismo) and IX, lviii (Hl testigo contra st). Américo 
Castro (Rev. Filol. Esp., V (1918), 278, n. 1) expresses the opinion that a 
play written a short time before 1604 might not be included in P, but im- 
plies that a piece of much earlier date would certainly be included. 

®If this is the Garcilaso de la Vega of P, then El cerco de Santa Fe 
is not, and the latter could serve as our example. Prof. Fichter plausibly 
infers that it was written before the death of Philip II, 1598 (Mod. Lang. 
Notes, XXXIX, 1924, 269). 

* Acad. N., X, xix. This title is in P?, and it is worth noting that Sr. 
Morcuende does not, like his editorial colleagues, assume that the play 
must have been composed after 1604. 
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TIRSO’S SANTA JUANA, PRIMERA PARTE 


Of the Biblioteca Nacional manuscript of Tirso’s trilogy the 
Santa Juana, the entire Primera Parte and almost all of the 
Tercera Parte are in Tirso’s own hand.t His signature appears 
seven times on the manuscript.? The authenticity of the latter as 
an autograph seems never to have been questioned: Paz y Melia,* 
La Barrera,* Cotarelo® and Sefiora de los Rios ® all attest its genu- 
ineness. Furthermore, a comparison of the manuscript of Tirso’s 
Historia de la Merced, unquestionably autograph,’ with parts one 
and three of the Santa Juana manuscript reveals in each instance 
a handwriting that is the same, except for minor differences that 
might easily have developed during the twenty-five years that 
elapsed between the writing of the two works.® 

It is with the Primera Parte only of the play that this brief 
article is concerned. Three points regarding its manuscript—here- 
inafter called M—seem never to have been noted previously: that 
it is most probably a copy and not the original draft of the play; 
that it is a version considerably revised from the original; that the 
date of the original draft is probably not May, 1613 but a slightly 
earlier date. 

We are led to believe that M is a copy by various bits of evi- 
dence: 1) Writing too rapidly, Tirso occasionally omitted a line 
he should have copied; he then crossed out the line just written 
and copied the correct one; often the line he crossed out appears 
in its proper location further down on the folio; 2) sometimes he 


1The Segunda Parte and the last three and one-half folios of the Tercera 
are not autograph. 

2In Part I, at the beginning of Acts I and It and at the end of Act m1; 
in Part III, at the beginning of each of the three acts and at the end of 
Act II. 

% Catdlogo ... de las piezas de teatro. . ., Madrid, 1899, p. 464a. 

*Catdélogo . .. del teatro antiguo espafiol, Madrid, 1860, pp. 383a, 387a. 

5 Comedias de Tirso de Molina, Madrid, 1906-7, 11, xxxvb. 

® El enigma biogréfico de Tirso de Molina, Madrid, 1928, p. 55. 

7 Sefiora de los Rios reaffirms its authenticity in the Enigma .. ., pp. 53, 
59; Sefior Cotarelo, op. cit., I, xxi, note, calls it a “ manuscrito original y 
autdégrafo.” 

® The Historia, now in the Archivo de la Historia, was finished in 1639. 
The Primera Parte of the Santa Juana manuscript was completed in May, 
1613, and the Tercera Parte in Aug., 1614. 
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left out a line and later wrote it at the end of the preceding line, 
in the margin of the folio; 3) at times he made such obviously 
visual errors as writing cauellero for cauallero,® auiendo for avri- 
endo,” soy for soys;** intending once to copy y mira que rebusnas 
. . . » he wrote y mira que rebuscar, saw his error and crossed out 
the line. But, his attention again wandering a bit, he repeated 
the mistake by writing buscar at the end of the line. He then 
crossed out and rewrote the entire line correctly.'? Although this 
type of error might possibly have been made if Tirso had been 
composing the first draft of the play, it is more reasonable to con- 
clude that such mistakes were the result of hasty or careless 
copying."® 

If the evidence just adduced is insufficient to establish strongly 
the probability that M is a copy, more is at hand. For—and we 
come now to the second point of discussion— it will be shown that 
M is a revision of another version, made by Tirso himself; as such 
it must necessarily be a copy, unless made from memory. We shall 
show later that it could hardly have been so made. 

As the first step in the proof that M is a revision of the original 
draft of the play, we can show that it differs considerably from the 
first published version. 

This version is that in Tirso’s Quinta Parte.* This text— 
let us call it Q—contains 3826 lines; in M these are cut some six 


® See Cot., 11, p. 245a, 1. 7. 

1° Op. cit., p. 247a, 1. 39. 

11 Op. cit., p. 246b, 1. 12. 

12 Op. cit., p. 247b, 1. 19. 

18The alterations and errors in the manuscript will be discussed in 
detail in a forthcoming edition of the play. 

14 Published in 1636. It contains only the first two parts of the Santa 
Juana; the third part was not published until Sefior Cotarelo put it into 
his Comedias de Tirso, 11, which has the first two parts also. In his 
publication of the first part, Cotarelo ignored the manuscript in great part, 
although he states: “De él nos hemos servido para la impresién que va 
en el presente tomo [i.e., vol. 11 of his Comedias de Tirso] ... , sin olvidar 
su cotejo con el empreso . . .” (See op. cit., xxxvb). The third part of the 
play, though taken directly from the manuscript, is still not free from 
error: Aldonza’s speech, p. 3100, ll. 40-41, should read: “Bueno: / ¢ Por 
qué, celos, si esto veis,/ dice el mundo que sois ciegos?” “Guié”, p. 314a, 
1. 18, should be “ guisé6.” “ Aca fios,” p, 328a, 1. 27, should read “quatro 
afios.” Considerations of space prevent the correction of other more minor 
errors, 
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hundred.** The detailed differences between the two versions may 
be enumerated thus: 


1) Occasionally, but not often, singlé lines in Q are omitted 
completely in M. 


2) In twenty-five instances entire stanzas of Q are lacking 
in 
3) Six complete short scenes of Q are mot in M.1" 


4) One hundred sixty-six single lines in Q are equivalent in 
meaning to the corresponding lines in M but are worded quite 
differently ; sometimes those in Q show no similarity at all to those 
of the other text except as regards idea; again, an occasional line 
of Q is found crossed out in M, with a different version written 
above it, still in Tirso’s hand. Then there are lines in M, literally 
on every folio, which differ only by a word or two from those 
of 

5) A few complete passages of one or more stanzas in Q are 
in M recast in different language expressix.g the same or different 
ideas.1® 


j 

18 There are 2830 lines in M. Folios are missing as follows: the sixth 
of Act 1, the eighth and sixteenth of Act 1 as yell as parts of the seventh 
and ninth, the eleventh of Act m1. As Tirso a¥erages about seventy lines 
per folio, the play as he left it in the unmutilated M must have run about 
thirty-two hundred lines. 

2¢The longest single passage omitted in M is in Act I (see Cot., 0, 
p- 240a, 1. 31 to p. 2416, 1. 13). This one hundied sixty-nine line descrip- 
tion of a rustic picnic is not necessary to the Jdevelopment of the play’s 
action. ! 

17 Scenes 10 of Act 1, 4, 19 and 22 of Act m1, 13 and 14 of mt (See Cot., 
I, pp. 246a, 253a, 261b, 262a, 270b, 271a). 

18 Lack of space forbids the citation of the many examples of this type 
of change. However, one kind of alteration is particularly interesting: 
Tirso seems to have become more “rustic-conscious ” during the making 
of the revised copy, for nos of Q is often mos in M, huera is found for 
fuera, ete. It is possible that the manuscript-source of Q contained these 
rustic bits and that the publisher of Q edited them out. 

1° The most conspicuous example of this kind of alteration is in Act 0, 
sc. xviii, where, beginning with the ninth line of the scene and ending with 
the fifty-second, Tirso changed the passage so much as to have one of the 
characters, Francisco Loarte, betray not resigpation at the loss of his 
betrothed but violent protest, voiced in a threat to destroy the convent in 
which she has taken refuge from his amorous advances. 
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6) In five instances passages in M are longer than the cor- 
responding ones in Q.?° 

?) In Q the Santa is thirteen years old; in M she is seventeen.”! 

8) There is even a difference in the casts of characters: the 
number remains the same but there are six characters in Q which 
M does not have: Marco Antonio, Ludovico, Santo Domingo, De- 
cio, Cecilia, un criado. In M, Carlos and Claudio replace Marco 
Antonio and Ludovico. The other four in M that are different are 
El nino Jesis, Celia, Nuestra Senora, una muger. 


Incidentally, this lack of correspondence between the casts was 
responsible for an absurd error in Q:** Marco Antonio, speaking 
to Ludovico, addresses him as “ Claudio.” Evidently the publisher 
of Q had before him a copy of M’s text, otherwise he could hardly 
have been familiar with the name Claudio. Just why he chose this 
one line, or perhaps the entire speech, from M—if it did not come 
from there **—is a puzzle. “ Ludovico” is too long for the line. 
Perhaps the manuscript ** from which Q was taken was blurred or 
blotted in that particular area, or a folio lost. 

Having noted, then, the numerous differences between M and 
Q, we come to the second step in the proof that the former is a 
revised version: obviously one of the two texts must be a revision 
of the other, or of a third, unless one of them was written from 
memory. This seems impossible because M and Q, in spite of 
their differences, are nearly enough identical that surely one must 
have been copied line by line from the other, or from its source- 
text, except of course at those places where Tirso chose to revamp 
his material. Consequently, since either M or Q must be a revi- 
sion, made by Tirso with the other, or its source, before him, we 


2° For the last redondilla on p. 2416 (Cot., 1), M has two; for “ para 
en ‘uno son” (p. 2426, 1. 41), M has three lines; preceding line one of 
p. 248a, M has eight lines not in Q; for lines 40 and 41 of p. 245a, M has 
eight; for the last twenty-one lines of Act I, sc. xvii, M has thirty-two. 
None of these expansions is long because Tirso was interested in shortening 
the comedia to a length more suitable for staging, doubtless at the request 
of an autor. 

21 The reason for the change in age is not plain. 

22 See Cot., 1, p. 244a, 1. 12. 

28 The folio of M that probably contained the line is lost. 
24 There is no record of a suelta which could have been Q’s source. 
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are faced by three hypotheses: 75 either that Q came from M, 
that M and Q had a common source, the original draft of the play 
of which M is a revision, or that M and Q came from separate and 
differing versions of the comedia, which themselves in turn were 
made from a common source. ; 

This last-mentioned hypothesis seems the most untenable; Tirso 
probably would not have taken the trouble to make three different 
versions of the same play, particularly as time would have been 
rather short for it: the book from which the material for the 
comedia’s plot was taken did not appear until 1611 °° and M was 
finished in May of 1613. As regards the first hypothesis, that Q 
came from M: if the latter is a copy, and we accept the belief that 
@ came from it, we are driven again to the improbability that there 
were three different versions of the play. Again, Q is a text longer 
than M by some six hundred lines. It seems unlikely that Tirso 
first wrote a short version, M’s source, then lengthened this into 
the text used by the publisher of Q, making it longer than the 
standard length of a comedia of the day. Particularly would such 
an expansion have seemed unwise since M had proved so success- 
ful as to bear licenses for production in eight cities. 

Furthermore, we often discover in Q certain lines, parts of lines, 
or words which we find also in the corr2sponding passages of M 
but which there have been crossed out and replaced by what seemed 
te Tirso more acceptable readings. If Q was taken from M, how 
shall we explain the inclusion in the former of those expressions 
rejected in M as undesirable? Rather, there must have been a 
manuscript-text, that which served as Q’s source, which antedated 
M and of which M must be a revision. That is, we seem to be 
forced to the acceptance of the second of the three hypotheses 
above, that M and Q had a common manuscript source, the original 
draft of the play. @ probably was copied line by line from it, 
except for one imperfect line doubtless not in the original.** Why 
did Q’s publisher not use M, the revised version? Perhaps because 
M at that time, as it is now, was so mutilated that no complete 
text of the comedia could be reproduced from it. 


*° It is obvious that M, written and signed by Tirso in 1613, could not 
have come from Q, published in 1636. 

2° See infra. 

87 Cf. Act I, se. xv, 1. 14 (Cot., p. 248a). 
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Could Q have been an expansion of M by some other author than 
Tirso? The sameness of the two texts destroys such a proba- 
bility. Even that passage of Q which most differentiates it from 
M ** contains some of the most Tirsonian material of the play, 
the sly and cynical humor, the realistic rural touches—and some 
unrealistic ones too—characteristic of the great playwright. 

As regards the date of the play: M was written between the 20th 
and the 30th of May in 1613. We do not know the date of M’s — 
source, the first draft of the comedia, but it is probable that it 
was written only a short time before M. Tirso seems to have taken 
the material for the play from Daza’s Historia . . . de la biena- 
venturada Virgen Santa Juana de la Cruz. ...?° This was pub- 
lished in 1611. It may be that Tirso knew the Historia in manu- 
script or even that he was familiar with its source, some unpub- 
lished memoirs of a Sor Maria Evangelista, containing a biog- 
raphy of the Santa and written during the latter’s life (1481- 
1534). But it seems more logical to believe that the published 
Historia was used, since it would doubtless be the most available. 
So the Santa Juana, Primera Parte must have first been written 
between the latter part of 1611 and the very early part of 1613. 
Probably the date was not later than the latter part of 1612, since 
Tirso likely let a few months elapse between the first and second 
writings. 

GERALD E. WADE 

Uniwersity of Tennessee 


FINAL § PLUS N-GLIDE IN MEXICO 


In his The Phonology of the Spanish Dialect of Mexico City, 
C. C. Marden stated: 


A striking characteristic of Guadalajara (in the State of Jalisco, Mexi- 
co) is the adding of a n-glide after a final s: ARRoZ (= arros)) arrosn, 
PuEs) puesn. This n-glide is caused by lowering the velum before the 
s-sound is completed; the tongue-position remains the same and stream of 


28 See note 16 above. : 

2° Cf. Cot., 1, xxxvia. A detailed comparison of Daza and the comedia, 
graciously made by Mr. E. W. Bieghler of the Ohio State University, 
verifies the truth of the assertion. 

1 Baltimore, MLA., 1896, p. 49; reprinted from PMLA., x1 (1896), 133. 
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breath continues its passage through the nose, thus producing the nasal- 
glide. Semeleder, in speaking of the inhabitants of the State of Jalisco, 
states “dass sie den Worten ohne Auswahl einen niisaleden Klang an- 
hangen.” My own observations of the speech of Guadalajara limit the 
nasal glide to words ending in s or z. 


A. R. Nykl, in his “ Notes on the Spanish of Yucatan, Vera Cruz 
and Tlaxcala,” * questions Dr. Marden’s statement, as well as his 
quotations from Semeleder, saying: “As regards the supposed 
Guadalajara forms (p. 133), arrosn, puesn, I presume that this 
should read arrosii, puesii.” 

When I reported to Dr. Marden my own observation of the truth 
of his statement, after hearing it for years in Guadalajara, he 
requested me to publish a statement to that effect, but I postponed 
this in the expectation that I would be able to add data concerning 
a final r plus the n-glide. Of this I have not yet proof to offer. 

Anyone familiar with colloquial Spanish in Guadalajara knows 
that Dr. Marden was quite right (and that the pronunciations 
given by Dr. Nykl as corrections also occur). Mexican cartoons 
and other take-offs of illiterate speech commonly reproduce posn, 
the final n-glide seeming to occur particularly when followed by a 
pause, as in: “ ¢Quién esn?—Posn . . . quién sabe,” or “ ;Cuan- 
tos quiere? Dosn?” I have verified this linguistic phenomenon 
many times over, and have known of its occurring in the speech of 
a criada from as far north as Chihuahua. But the New Mexican 
Spanish shows no sign of it.* 

Neither Dr. Marden nor Dr. Nykl calls attention to a distinctive 
feature in the Mexican employment of the n-glide, and that is the 
sharp rise in the voice pitch which frequently accompanies it, such 
as would be represented in music by as great an interval as a 
major fifth or even a sixth in such an expression of surprise as: 
“No quieres masn?” This seems to come under the head of 
syllabic consonants, but Dr. Espinosa does not discuss it.* 


Leavitt 0. WRIGHT 
University of Oregon 


2 MP., xxvit (1930), 458. 

* Cf. A. M. Espinosa, Estudios Sobre el Espaiiol de Nuevo Méjico, Buenos 
Aires, 1930, § 200. 

“Cf. the chapter on Consonantes Sildbicas in his Estudios. 
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GLOSSES ON ZL BERNARDO OF BERNARDO DE 
BALBUENA 


Professor Van Horne in his excellent study of Balbuena’s El 
Bernardo* does not concern himself with the indebtedness of the 
Spaniard to Ariosto and other poets in the matter of minor details. 
Naturally, this kind of influence is considerable, but here we shall 
limit ourselves to a few illustrative instances in the hope that it 
will furnish some stimulus for a more minute search of the bor- 
rowed elements that appear in this poem, which next to Ercilla’s 
Araucana, justly ranks as the most outstanding product of the 
Spanish Golden Age in the field of epic poetry. 

When Balbuena compares the princess of Cathay to a bird 
caught in a snare (Book xr), he is adapting to a different: situ- 
ation the simile used by Ariosto in Orlando Furioso, XXIII, 105. 
Compare 

Cual simple pajarillo que en la fuente 

De una falsa hermosura convidado, 

Su presto vuelo entre la liga siente, 

Sin ver como, impedido y atajado, 

Y mientras menos su prision consiente, 

Mas revuelto se halla y mas ligado... 

(Biblioteca de Autores Espajioles, Xvi, p. 284) 

to 

Come l’incauto augel che si ritrova 

In ragna o in visco aver dato di petto 

Quanto piu batte l’ale e piu si prova 

Di disbrigar, piu vi si lega stretto... 


The apostrophe to Spain in Book xvi is couched in terms 
reminiscent of a part of Petrarch’s sonnet Se Virgilio . . . Com- 
pare 

Oh venturosa Espafia si tuvieras 
De tu Eneas un Maron segundo, 
O a tus nuevos Aquiles un Homero, 
Cuan poca envidia hubieran del primero... 
(op. cit., p. 308) 
Se Virgilio et Omero avessin visto 
Quel Sole il qual vegg’io con gli occhi miei, 
Tutte lor forze in dar fama a costei 


1In the University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
Urbana, Illinois, 1927. 
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Avrian posto, e l’un stil coll’altro misto: 
Di che sarebbe Enea turbato e tristo, 
Achille, Ulixe e gli altri semidei.. . 
(Il canzoniere [ed. Scherillo] Milan, 1918, 337) 


Elsewhere, in Book tv, 182, Balbuena adapts for one of his 
stanzas the octave and ending of Petrarch’s popular sonnet: 
Pommi ove ’l Sole . . . Compare 


Ponme al sol la seca arena abraga, 

O donde él muere envuelto en tierna nieve; 
Ponme al cielo que llueve ardiente brasa, 
O al que nieve, granizo y rigor llueve; 
Por donde el dia con su carro pasa, 

O la callada noche el suyo mueve; 

Que en luz, tinieblas, en calor, y en frio 
Dejaré, por ser tuyo, de ser mio... 


Pommi ove ’1 Sole occide i fiori e l’erba 

O dove vince lui il ghiaccio e la neve; 

Pommi ov’e ’1 carro suo temprato e leve, 

Et ov’e chi ce ’] rende o chi ce ’1 serba: 

Pommi in umil fortuna od in superba, 

Al dolce aere sereno, al fosco e greve; 

Pommi a la notte, al di lungo ed al breve, .. . 

Sard qual fui, vivrd com’io son visso, 

Continuiindo il mio sospir trilustre.? (op. cit., 303-4) 


An octave in Book XV is a metrical tour de force. It is an imi- 
tation of a famous octave from the classical Italian translation of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses by Anguillara. Van Horne does not men- 
tion that at this point the account of the increasing prominence of 
Engato with each of the four ages of Man corresponds closely to 


2It is known that Balbuena imitated the Petrarchan canzone: Chiare, 
fresche e dolci acque in his Siglo de oro . . . (Madrid ed., 1821, p. 21) and 
the canzone to the Virgin in Grandeza mewicana (1604 ed. fol. 14). Cf. 
Van Horne, op. cit., 125. Incidentally, the line in Boiardo’s Orlando Inna- 
morato I, 1, 31: Il meglio veggio ed al peggior m’appiglio .. . which Van 
Horne cites in connection with the Ovidian paraphrase of Balbuena, is not 
directly of classical derivation but is very close to a line in Petrarch’s 
Canzoniere (op. cit., 419)—EH veggio ’l meglio et al peggior m’appiglio. 
Juan Ruiz de Alarcén in La prueba de las promesas (B. A. HE. xx, 446) 
seems to follow Ovid: 
Blanca: Conozco lo mejor, y aunque lo apruebo 
Elijo lo peor; que en daiio mio 
Huye la inclinacion de albedrio... 
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the progressive spread of evil in the world after the Golden Age 
as related in the first book of the Metamorphoses. It would be 
difficult to distinguish between the material Balbuena may have 
drawn from the translation and that drawn from the Latin origi- 
nal; but I am inclined to believe that Anguillara is a fertile source 
if not the chief source of the Ovidian matter that Balbuena 
includes in his epic. Compare 

Estaba el fuego, el aire, el agua y tierra 

Sin forma de agua, tierra, de aire y fuego. 

El aire duro, liquida la tierra, 

Enjuta el agua, sin su fuego el fuego, 

Pesado el aire; sin pesar la tierra; 

Quemando el agua, y enfriando el fuego; 
Aunque sin aire, fuego, tierra ni agua 
Ni enfriaba el fuego ni quemaba el agua. (op. cit., p. 300) 


Pria ch’l ciel fosse, il mar, la terra, e’l foco 
Era el foco, la terra, il cielo, e’l mare; 
Ma’l mar rendeva il ciel, la terra, e’l foco 
Deforme il foco, il ciel, la terra, e’l mare. 
Che ivi era e terra, e cielo, e mare e foco 
Dove era e cielo, e terra e foco e mare; 
La terra, il foco, e’l mare era nel cielo; 
Nel mar, nel foco, e ne la terra il cielo.* 


It should be noted that between Anguillara’s and Balbuena’s 
stanzas there is one important distinction. Anguillara’s version 
is a jew poétique playing on the antithesis foco—mare according to 
a custom that was very popular among the sixteenth century sonnet 
writers. Since the effect of such a composition rests basically upon 
the idea of an antithesis which, in his version, Balbuena does not 
perfectly illustrate, we must place the Italian stanza on a higher 
level as a technical and artistic achievement though, of course, 
Anguillara can hardly expect to reap glory from such a trifle. This 
contrast between the end-words is, however, better carried out by 
another Spaniard—Acevedo—who has an imitation of the above- 
mentioned Italian stanza in Book I of his Creacién del mundo.* 
A poem attributed to Tejada and copied from a seventeenth cen- 


®In the fourth edition of the Metamorfosi di Ovidio ridotte da Giovanni 
Andrea dell’Anguillara in ottava rima—Venice, 1571, 1, 3. For the loca- 
tion of this octave, which is often quoted separately, I am indebted to 
Professor W. L. Bullock. 

‘Quite erroneously in this connection M. Thibaut de Maisiéres in Les 
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tury manuscript by Gallardo (Ensayo, I, 1069), also contains an 
octave in which Anguillara is imitated even more closely than i in 
the foregoing Spanish derivations. Compare 


Antes de haber tierra, aire, mar y fuego, 
Era el fuego, la tierra, mar el aire, 

Rendia el aire al mar, la tierra el fuego 

Sin forma el fuego, tierra, el mar y el aire. 
Que alli era el aire, el mar, la tierra y fuego 
Donde era el fuego y mar, la tierra y aire 

El mar y el aire y fuego eran la tierra, 

Y habia fuego en mar, y aire en la tierra. 


But Tejada was seemingly not satisfied as were his compatriots 
with one imitation of this lucubration, since in the same poem he 
wrote another octave built on the same pattern. Compare 


Estos fueron Norte, Ituro, Austro y Favonio, 
Favonio junto al Euro, y Norte al Austro; 
Y¥ el Austro y Norte al Euro y al Favonio. 
Favonio rendia al Euro, el Norte al Austro; 
Y alli habia Austro, Euro, Norte y Favonio. 
Donde Favonio y Norte y Euro y Austro 

Era el Euro, Favonio, y Austro, el Norte, 
El Austro, el Euro y Favonio, el Norte.® 


In the last part of the Decit-episode Balbuena has Engafio play 
the trick of interchanging the shafts of Death and Love. This is, 
of course, a clever adaptation of one of Alciato’s emblems which 
had already been imitated by other Spaniards. Compare 


Llegé una tarde (ie. Death) de matar cansada, 
Donde en las alas yo de Amor vivia 
Y a citar para la ultima jornada 


poémes inspirés du début de la Genése & Vépoque de la Renaissance, 
Louvain, 1931, p. 63, speaks of Acevedo’s stanza as an imitation of a 
similar procedure in Du Bartas’;Semaine. Obviously, Anguillara’s octave 
is a closer and better unit of comparison than Du Bartas’ four and a half 
lines. Cf. the comment in a review of Thibaut de Maisiéres’ book in 
Hispanic Review, 1, 250-1. 

5 Seventeenth and eighteenth century imitations of the technique of 
Anguillara’s stanza abound. Cf. Fray Diego de Hojeda: La Cristiada 
(B.A. HE. 424); Tommaso Campailla’s L’Adamo ovvero il mondo 
creato (Siracusa ed. 1783), Canto vi, 36; vm, 116; vitl, 179; rx, 34, 93; 
xx, 58; La lira a due corde, sonetti e canzoni siciliane, eroiche e sacre del 
Signor Melchiorre Rome (Palermo, 1722), 54, 67, 139; Poesie siciliane, 
giocose, serie e morali composte dal Rev. Sacerdote D. D. Stefano, Bene- 
ficiale Melchiorre (Palermo, 1795), 11, 177, 275, 
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De parte del gran Jupiter me envia; 
Dile una rica cena, y sobornada 

De un lleno frasco, mientras vino el dia 

Troqué a las venas de su aljaba estrechas 

Por las rubias de Amor, sus negras flechas. 

Y ya con la sutil traza seguro, 

Y¥ el mundo en no advertido riesgo puesto, 

Con un tiro el Amor al reino oscuro 

El mancebo enviaba mas dispuesto; 

Y¥ de la seca murete el arco duro 

Del viejo helado el carcomido gesto 

Alegre en sangre ardiente remozaba 

Y trataba de amor y enamoraba.® (op. cit., 301) 


Errabat socio Mors iuncta Cupidine; secum 
Mors pharetras, parvus tela gerebat Amor. 
Divertere simul, simul una & nocte subarunt; 

Caecus Amor. Mors hoc tempore caeca fuit. 

Alter enim alterius male provida spicula sumpsit; 

Mors aurata, tenet ossea tela Puer. 

Debuit inde senex qui nunc Acheronticus esse, 

Ecce amat, et capiti florea serta parat. 

At ego, mutato quia Amor me perculit arcu, 

Deficio, injiciunt, & mihi fata manum. 

Parce puer; Mors, signa tenens victricia, parce; 

Fac ego amem, subeat fac Acheronta senex. 

(Emblemata, Padua, 1621, 688) 


An important critical essay on Balbuena’s Hl Bernardo, which 
was apparently missed by Professor Van Horne, is Alberto Lista’s 
Examen de Balbuena written in 1799 but not published until 1856, 
when it appeared in the Sevillian Revista de ciencias, literatura y 
artes, vol. 111, 81-92 and 133-143. A discussion of Lista’s essay 
is beyond the scope of this paper. We should, nevertheless, mention 
that the Spanish critic points out the Virgilian sources of two 
Balbuena octaves. The model of stanza 130, xx111I—Cual en el 
libre mar—is the Aeneid vi1, 718 ffi—Quam multi Lybico—, that 
of stanza 16, xvi—Es fama que—is the Aeneid 111, 578 ff.—Fama 
est—. 


JOsEPH G. FUCILLA 
Northwestern University 


* For evidence of a more direct acquaintance with Alciato’s emblems on 
the part of Balbuena see La Grandeza mewicana (Carta al Arcediano) 
[Van Horne ed.] in the University of Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, Urbana, IIl., 1930, p, 43. 
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ANECDOTES BY FERNAN CABALLERO 


TWO UNPUBLISHED ANECDOTES BY FERNAN 
CABALLERO PRESERVED BY 
WASHINGTON IRVING 


The story of the friendship between Washington Irving and the 
young Spanish marchioness who later became “ Fernin Caballero ” 
has already been told elsewhere.t For years scarcely more than a 
pious literary legend, it has been proved by recent discoveries to 
have been an actual fact and one of real importance in the lives of 
both authors. 

Irving met the Marchioness of Arco Hermoso in December 1828 
and from then until the following May, when he left Seville, he saw 
her rather often—at the opera, at the theater, at her town house, 
and at her husband’s country estate near Dos Hermanas.? At the 
very beginning of their acquaintance she entertained him with 
stories of the lives and thoughts of the Andalusian peasants, stories 
whose contents he jotted down in his note-book from memory. 
Later she showed him manuscripts of these and other anecdotes, A 
couple of the latter Irving carried with him when he returned to 
America. He still had them in his possession more than three 
years later when he received a letter from the marchioness’s father, 
Johann Nikolaus Bohl von Faber, congratulating him on the ap- 
pearance of his Tales of the Alhambra. Irving’s reply to Bohl is 
among the most interesting of his letters: * 


New York, April 20th 1833 
My dear Sir 
I was most agreeably surprized by the receipt of your letter 
of Feb 20 having no right to calculate on such a favour. I am 
still more gratified to find you are pleased with my Alhambra; 
and only regret that the restless life I have lead for the few 
last years has prevented my doing more justice to glorious 


1Cf. Stanley T. Williams, “ Washington Irving and Fernfn Caballero,” 
JEGP., XXIX (1930), 352-366. 

2 Cf. Ibid. and Washington Irving Diary, Spain 1828-1829, ed. C. L. 
Penney, New York, 1926, pp. 89-91, 96, 98, 104. 

*This letter, partly unpublished, is in the possession of the Conde de 
Osborne, who has kindly made it available for publication. Extracts from 
it were quoted in Williams, op. cit., pp. 355 and 362. The original spell- 
ing, punctuation and pagination have been retained in all quotations. 
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old Spain. I hope, however, in the course of a few weeks 
to have done with rambling and to fix myself for a time in 
a quiet country retreat on the banks of the Hudson, when I 
shall take up my 

note books and memorandum, and endeavour 
to live over, and depict some of the scenes I have witnessed 
in Europe. 

I have made a wide and varied tour in my own country 
since my return; having been to the “Far East” and the 
“Far West,” and roamed among savage hordes and hunted 
the Buffalo upon his native prarie. The tour as you may 
suppose has been highly exciting, from the complete contrast 
it afforded to the scenes of European civilization. I am now 
on the point of setting out on an excursion to the western 
part of Virginia and among the Alleghany mountains, which 
must terminate my ramblings for a time. 

I am happy to find a great revolution taking place among 
our winedrinkers and that Sherry is completely superseding 
Madeira: a change particularly favourable to my stomach. 
I wish you would have the kindness to send me‘ two half 
Butts, or whatever else you may call them, each of about 50 
gallons, of the VERY BEST Brown Sherry. I want them to be of 
the same quality; and I merely ask separate butts to divide the 
risk. I ask this as wine that I may brag about—and I mean 
to make some of it procure you ample orders from Boston 
[Shippe deleted] Ship it to me at New York and draw upon 
Peter Ramsen & Co for the money. Recollect I ask this as 
from a friend and a loving brother of the pen; so send me the 
best your vineyards can produce. 

Remember me most kindly to Mrs. Bohl, and to the March- 
ioness of Arcohermoso whose ms. I still treasure up and intend 
to go to work upon as soon as I can find proper leisure. 
Believe me 

my dear Sir one who will ever rejoice to hear of 
your welfare and take a pride & pleasure in subscribing 
himself 
your sincere friend 
Washington Irving 


Among some recently discovered papers of Irving’s there has 
come to light a manuscript which in all probability is the one to 
which the last paragraph of this letter refers. It had been preserved 


4 Bohl was at this time manager of Duff, Gordon & Co., the English wine 
firm whose bodegas were located at Puerto Santa Maria in the heart of the 
sherry producing country. 


(fol. 1, v.) 
(fol. 2, r.) 
Be (fol. 2, v.) 
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along with the very notes which Irving had made on the stories 
the marchioness had told him and was acquired together with 
them by the Library of Yale University in the fall of 1932. It 
consists of sheets of paper, folded in the middle to form eight 
pages (each five and seven-eighths by seven and fifteen-sixteenths 
inches) and sewed. It is written in ink in the hand, not of the 
marchioness herself, but of her mother, Dofa Francisca Larrea de 
Bohl,> who is known to have acted as amanuensis upon many occa- 
sions for both her husband and her daughter.6 The manuscript 
contains two anecdotes, neither of which ever appeared among the 
published writings of Fernan Caballero, but both of which are very 
like her later writings in tone and subject matter; so that by every 
law of probability and inference they may fairly be ascribed to her. 
The manuscript is headed : 


ANECDOTAS. 


En el verano de 1828 se refirieron en varias tertulias de 
Sevilla las dos anécdotas siguientes, y que de los informes que 
despues se han tomado se duda de su certeza. 


Then follows the first story: 
1% 

En la Gltima visita que hizo por esta diocesis el Obispo 
Auxiliar el Illmo. Sor. D. Vicente Roman y Linares, Natural 
de la America Espajfiola, acaecié al tiempo de hacer las con- 
firmaciones en la Ciudad de Gerez de la frontera habersele 
presentado para recibirla un anciano, a quien para conferirsela 
pasé a confesar dho Prelado, teniendo el Dialogo que sigue: 
4 Porqué ha estado vd. tantos afios sin haber recibido este 
Sacramento ?—Illmo. Sor., hace muchos afios que ando buscan- 
do el sustento de pueblo en pueblo con motivo de no tener en 
este pays parientes ni amigos, trabajando en las labores del 
campo.— 


2 Pues de qué tierra es vd.?—Soy natural de América, 
y desde muy joven abandoné el suelo patrio 4 causa de evitar 
los rigores que temia de parte de mi padre, con motivo de 
haber herido en una disputa 4 un hermano mio mas pequefio en 
una pierna, recelando que haya muerto por haberse desangra- 
do, si es que no pudieron acudir con tiempo a darle los auxilios 


5 For the identification of the handwriting we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of D. Antonio de Osborne, great-great-grandson of Dofia Francisca. 

*Cf. E. Herman Hespelt, “ Francisca de Larrea, a Spanish feminist of 
the early nineteenth century,” Hispania, XIII (1930), 173-186, 
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necesarios. Sorpreendido el Obispo con una narracion que 
le recordaba un caso igual al que 4 el le habia sucedido en 
sus primeros afios, despues de confesar 4 aquel hombre, le 
mandé se retirase 4 la Sacristia, preguntandole antes para 
asegurarse mas y mas de quien fuese este hombre singular por 
sus padres y parientes: lo que al fin acabé de confirmarle en 
sus sospechas. Habiendo pasado 4 la Sacristia, llama al 
paysano, se desata las ligas, le descubre una 

(fol. 2, r.) pierna, y le pre- 
gunta si reconoce aquella herida que did a su hermano en la 
cicatriz que le mostré en ella. Este hombre conoce al hermano 
que creia ya muerto, y 4 quien habia ofendido en tanto grado, 
se arroja 4 sus pies y le pide el perdon que creia no tener 
merecido. El Obispo por su parte lleno de gozo por haber 
encontrado 4 un hermano a quien muchos afios habia estaba 
buscando inutilmente, lo recoje en sus brazos, le da un osculo 
de paz, le promete su proteccion y amparo; y en efecto, gozo- 
sos y contentos uno y otro salieron 4 la Iglesia, lo muestra 
al publico, le confiere la confirmacion y lo conduce 4 todas 
partes en su compafiia. 


The two principal motifs of this anecdote—variants of the age- 
old themes of the flight of Cain and the reconciliation of Esau and 
Jacob—are not found combined in any of the published stories of 
Fernan Caballero, but certain of its situations and relationships 
reappear in the relacién entitled “ Mas largo es el tiempo que la 
fortuna.”* Here are found again, for example, two brothers, one 
of whom is a cultured clergyman, the other, a simple peasant. The 
peasant brother is a fugitive accused of a crime—parricide, not 
fratricide—which he did not commit. The priest, who has spent 
most of his active life in America, returns to Spain eager to find 
the brother who for years has been lost to him. Here the parallel 
between the two stories ends. “ Mas largo es el tiempo” does not 
conclude with confession and reconciliation; the priest arrives too 
late to save his brother from execution; he leaves Spain again and 
goes as a missionary to China. 

The second anecdote, like the first, tells of the effect on human 
lives of absence and distance: 

Qa 
En un pueblo de las montafias del norte de Espafia se habian 


casado dos jovens 


(fol. 2, v.) honrrados y laboriosos; y segun la costum- 


7 First published in Semanario Pintoresco Espaiol, Vol. XIII (1853), 
Nam. 19-21, 
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bre mas general en aquellos pueblos, pasé el marido luego que 
se casé, 4 agenciar y juntar caudal en la America, dejando 
su mujer al cuidado del Parroco de su Pueblo. En su conse- 
cuencia fué enviando 4 este los intereses que bien pronto iba 
adquiriendo en aquellos dominios. Por aquel tiempo recibiéd 
en su casa este Parroco un Sobrino suyo, 4 quien desde luego 
se propuso establecer ventajosamente, y para ello, pone las 
miras en la Mujer de aquel cuyo caudal administraba, y que 
iba creciendo de dia en dia, por las cuantiosas remesas de 
dinero que le iba haciendo; y como viviendo el Marido, no 
podia de manera alguna realizar su idea de enlazar la Mujer 
con el citado su sobrino, medita un medio extravagante y 
desusado de obviar aquel inconveniente sin atentar 4 los dias 
de aquel Marido innocente, cual fué el forjar una fée de muerto 
relativa al marido, que hizo 
pasar por veridica en el pueblo, 
creyendose por aquel instrumento ya viuda la Mujer; y fingi- 
endo otra fée o testimonio de haber muerto esta misma, con cuyo 
documento llegado que fué 4 manos del marido, creyé de buena 
fée hallarse viudo, y como tal libre para elegir otro estado, 
y como estubiese cansado de la vida del siglo é inclinado 4 
acabar quieta y pacificamente el resto de sus dias en un 
claustro, tomé el habito de Religioso en un Convento de la 
America: donde lo dejarémos por ahora para volver al pueblo 
de su Naturaleza y ver el partido que al fin tomé su Muger. 
Esta viendose sola y desamparada, y deseando complacer al 
Parroco bajo cuya tutela se hallaba, quien le habia insinuado 
lo conveniente que seria para todos el que aceptase la mano 
de su Sobrino, el que por su parte habia ya prestado su con- 
formidad, porque tenia ya concebida bastante inclinacion por 
la viuda, acepté este partido, y en efecto se celebr6é el Ma- 
trimonio de ambos con universal aplauso viviendo muchos 
aiios felices y logrando una subcesion dilatada: cuando por 
las convulsiones politicas ocurridas ultimamte. con la America 
Espafiola, se vié obligado el Religioso su anterior Marido a 
abandonar aquellos Payses y volver 4 su lugar nativo. Luego 
que este llegé alli y se avist6é con el Parroco, autor de toda 
esta trama, se ausentéd éste secretamte, para evitar el funesto 
golpe que podria caer sobre él. La majfiana siguiente al dia 
que llegé el Religioso, quien hasta entonces no habia tenido 
lugar de darse 4 conocer en su pueblo, pasé 4 la Iglesia 4 
decir misa, donde se hallaba su Muger, quien desde los pri- 
meros momentos que le vid, tubo los mas fuertes presentimi- 
entos de que aquel Religioso pudiese ser su antiguo Marido, 
que le habian hecho creer era defunto. Aguar- 
dé 4 que acabase 
el sacrificio, pasa 4 la Sacristia, le hace algunas cuestiones, 


(fol. 3, r.) 
(fol. 3, v.) 
(fol. 4, r.) 
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y por cuyas respuestas reconoce que aquel era su Marido, y 
que ambos habian sido victimas de la mas refinada superche- 
ria; lloran sobre su triste suerte, buscan al P&rroco para 
deshacer esta trama, se confirman por su fuga en la intriga 
que los habia conducido 4 unas resoluciones tan extraordi- 
narias; y en este estado se habian elevado varias consultas 
4 las autoridades competentes, sobre si podrian anularse los 
respectivos estados que nuevamt'e, habian abrazado en conse- 
cuencia de los falsos documentos con que los habian engafiado, 
coriendo entretanto el rumor de que el Pfrroco habia pasado 
4 Portugal; y otros decian por el contrario que habia sido 
aprehendido en Valencia al tiempo de embarcarse 
(fol.4,v.) para payses lejanos. 


In this second anecdote there are obviously three principal themes 
or episodes: the departure of the ambitious young husband to 
America to make a fortune for his bride, the plot of the priest to 
whose care he has committed her, and the return of the living 
“dead” man. To the first and the last of these themes parallels 
may be found in the published works of Fernan Caballero. In a 
number of her tales, among them “ La viuda del cesante,” “ Vul- 
garidad y nobleza,” and “ Mas largo es el tiempo que la fortuna,” 
America is pictured as a land of golden promise for adventurous 
young men. But the story in which there is a situation most 
similar to the opening situation in the above anecdote is called “ Un 
tio en América” ® and is the last of the six “ Didlogos entre la 
Juventud y la Edad Madura” published under the title “ Cosa 
cumplida . . . sdlo en la otra vida.” It is the story of a young 
peasant from Galicia who goes to America to earn money enough to 
be able to marry his sweetheart. By his industry and modesty he 
gains the good will of a rich uncle who sends him back to Spain 
with enough silver to insure his prosperity. He returns to find his 
plans frustrated and his hopes vain. His sweetheart’s mother, 
who had chosen for her a different suitor, has intercepted and de- 
stroyed his letters and the poor girl, believing him dead or faith- 
less, has died of a broken heart. 

The closing theme of the second anecdote, the “ Enoch Arden” 
motif, Fernan Caballero used later in the story “ Estar de mas.” ® 


* First published in La Espafa, 1853, April 21-26, Nam. 1550-1554. 

*°It has not yet been possible to determine the date of the first publica- 
tion of this story. The earliest reference to it which we have found is in 
an unpublished letter from Fernaén to her friend Antoine de Latour in the 
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In this later story an absent husband, who has sailed across the 
ocean to America and the Philippines, is believed to have been lost 
at sea. His wife after a number of years marries again and a child 
is born of this second union. The husband, who has been almost 
miraculously preserved from shipwreck, finally makes his way 
home. He does not see his wife, but learns from the lips of his own 
child of the change in her situation and of her happiness in her 
new ties. Like Tennyson’s hero, he decides to carry his secret with 
him to the grave. 

The intermediate theme, that of the plotting priest and the 
double forgery, Fernin Caballero did not use again. She would 
have thought it unjustifiable to expose to the publicity of print a 
representative of the Church capable of such a felony. 

If, as we must assume, these two anecdotes were written in 1828 
or 1829, their value as a measure of their author’s later develop- 
ment in style and use of material is not negligible. They antedate 
by some four years the earliest date assigned to the German ver- 
sion of Sola,° her first published work, and by some sixteen years 
the specimen tales which she sent in manuscript to her father’s 
friend Dr. Julius.* Of these other early literary attempts she 
kept copies which she reworked later for publication, but only a 
happy chance has preserved these two anecdotes from oblivion.’* 
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En sus observaciones respecto a las voces habilitadas de sustan- 
tivos, Menéndez Pidal indica en su Manual de Gramdatica Historica 
Espanola (edicién de 1925, pag. 188, § 802.) que muchas de éstas 


possession of the library of the University of Chicago; in it she writes 
under date of December 16, 1856: “ Mi Nouvelle que lleva por titulo estar 
demas se va a publicar en librito.” 

10 Cf. (Elise Campe) Versuch einer Lebensskizze von Johan Nikolas Béhl 
von Faber. Nach seinen eigenen Briefen. (Als Handschrift gedruckt.), 
[Leipzig] 1858, p. 102. 

11 Cf. Camille Pitollet, “ Les premiers essais littéraires de Fernfin Cabal- 
lero. Documents inédits,” Bulletin Hispanique, IX (1907), 84. 

12 Irving apparently never used this material in his own writings. 
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“se usaban aun en la lengua antigua como adjetivos: ‘un buey 
noviello,’ ‘el puerco jabali,’ ‘ unas medias calzas,’ ‘ cosa nada.” El 
espanol nuevomejicano parece atestiguar esta observacién. En Nuevo 
Méjico y en el sur de Colorado, donde aun se conservan locuciones 
anticuadas en abundancia, se encuentra hoy dia, con mucha fre- 
cuencia, la expresién “cosa nada” (L. res nata). Esta segan el 
uso nuevomejicano, se emplea solamente después de un verbo pre- 
cedido de “no” y, en tal caso, equivale a “ gran cosa.” Asi es que 
se oye decir muy a menudo, por ejemplo, “ No hizo cosa nada” en 
vez de “ No hizo gran cosa.” 
Juan B. 


University of Oregon 


PAIRE D’ARMES 


In the Venjance Alixandre* Jehan le Nevelon has on two occa- 
sions employed the phrase patre d’armes, supported by the six 
manuscripts which preserve the lines in question: 

vv. 177-81 Fetes fere voz armes par ce biau temps d’esté, 
Si en fetes vint pere de fin or esmeré 


Et frain et seles d’or qui soient bien ouvré; 
Present en ferai fere Clicon et Tholomé. 


Le plus fin or d’Arrabe fet trois foiz esmerer, 
Dont fet vint pere d’armes entaillier et ovrer; 
Aus pers le roy son pere les vodra presenter. 


In each instance reference is to the plan of Alior, son of Alexander 
the Great, to divide twenty paires d’armes among the peers of the 
murdered ruler. Jehan le Nevelon’s four mediaeval imitators, 
incidentally, all fail to mention this specific manner of largesse. 
The exact nature of the gift has not been indicated hitherto either 
by the Nevelon context or by the discovery of any further examples 
of paire d’armes. But a few other poems contain evidences point- 
ing to an interpretation which, while not demonstrable, is at least 
satisfactory. In particular, the Anglo-Norman Roman de Waldef ? 
provides the following passage (vv. 13975-84) : 


1 Edited in No. 27 of the Elliott Monographs. 

2 Through the kindness of Professor Walther Suchier I have had access 
to this unpublished poem in the copy made by his father, the late Professor 
Hermann Suchier. The unique mediaeval manuscript (at Cheltenham) of 
Waldef is not available for research. 
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Mult iert bien armé rois Waldef: 
Dous forz healmes ot en sun chief— 
Li un iert plat e laltre agu— 

Qui grant mestier li ont eii, 

E dous halbere avoit vestu 

Qu’en meint estur s’orent tenu. 

Od li porte dous mult bons branz, 
Mult bien muluz e bien trenchanz; 
L’un ot ceint, e l’autre tenoit 

Dunt il meint grant colp i feroit.* 


A still more resolute partisan of massive armor is king Hauce- 
bier in Aliscans (vv. 6673-75) : 
En son dos ot .iii. blans haubers safrés 
Et a son col .iii. fors escus listés 
6674a Et en son chief .iii. vers iames gemés, 
Et .iii. espees pendent a ses costés.* 


Even in the boasting of the Pélerinage,> Charlemagne admits a 
measure of respect for lavish accoutrement: 
454 Li reis Hugue li Forz nen at nul bacheler 


De tote sa maisniee, tant seit forz et membrez, 
S’ait vestut dous halbers et dous helmes fermez 


460 Trencherai les halbers et les helmes gemez. 


The three swords of Fierabras and a few further instances of extra 
units in the fighting equipment of leaders are likewise noted in 
some of the Ausgaben und Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der 
romanischen Philologie.® 


*This passage was reproduced aroun 1400 in the translation of John 
Bramis (Historia regis Waldei, ed. R. Imelmann, p. 173): “ Erat autem 
Waldeus suis armis valide munitus, nempe in capite duas gerebat cassides, 
quarum inferior in superioribus plana erat, et exterior sicut plurimarum 
est acuta composicio. Duabus quoque loricis induebatur et duobis gladiis 
induebatur, una quam manu gestabat, alia qua circumcingebatur.” 

* From the edition of Wienbeck, Hartnacke, and Rasch. 

5 Karlsreise (ed. Koschwitz), vv. 453-64. My attention was called to 
this passage by Professor D. S. Blondheim. 

° Cf. A. Sternberg, Die Angriffswaffen im altfranzésischen Epos, XLVIII, 
p. 15; V. Schirling, Die Verteidigungswaffen im altfranzésischen Epos, 
LXIX, §§ 149, 150, 203, 265; V. Bach, Die Angriffswaffen in den altfran- 
zdsischen Artus- und Abentewer-Romanen, LXX, §§4, 24, 107. I have 
found no aid to the explanation of paire d’armes in the standard works on 
armor by Laking, Viollet-le-Duc, and others. Incidentally, I see no reason 
to link this phrase with Old Spanish paria (= “ offering ”, “ tribute ”’). 
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The few personages entering into this discussion are without 
exception principals in epic warfare. Just as the patre d’armes in 
the Venjance Alixandre is intended fer kings alone, so in the other 
poems none but leaders arm themselves with additional weapons 
for defence or offence. The testimony which has so far presented 
itself to me argues that a paire d’armes is a double set of arms 
which includes two helmets, two shields, two hauberks, and two 
swords. ‘The evidence further implies that all the component parts 
of a paire d’armes were borne in battle simultaneously. Such a 
hypothesis is supported, moreover, by the application of the word 
paire in v. 1577 of Guillaume de la Barre: 


vv. 1574-77 E pueyss fey venir atertal 
III. pars de raubas,’ totz d’un for, 
E la dona, ses lone demor, 
La .j. par li [i.e., her husband] vay tost vestir. 


But on the other hand, neither this passage nor the testimony from 
Waldef, Aliscans, and the Pélerinage gives proof that paire d’armes 
in the Venjance Alizandre does not mean two separate sets of fight- 
ing garb.* That the phrase applies to the rider alone and not to 
the horse as well is evident from v. 179 of the Venjance itself. The 
most adequate single support for the interpretation advanced in 
this note is obviously the passage cited from Waldef. 


Princeton University Epwarp B. Ham 


IMMENSEE UND KEIN ENDE 


In den MEN xu, 8 (Dec. 1926) spricht sich Porterfield gegen 
allzuhaufige Herausgabe von Storm’s Immensee aus und weist 
iiberdies nach, dass der Dichter sich in diesem Jugendwerk allzu 
eng an Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre anlehnt. 

Die angefiihrten Belege, so schlagend sie im einzelnen sein 
mégen, geniigen meines Erachtens nicht, um den Beweis bewusster 


7In his edition of the poem for the Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, 
Paul Meyer (Introd., p. xx) comfortably renders pars de raubas as “ paires 
de robes.” 

® Note, for instance, that in Girart de Vienne (ed. F. G. Yeandle, v. 4944) 
Oliver enters battle accompanied by an attendant who carries a reserve 
supply of twelve hauberks. 
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Anlehnung zu erbringen. Es diirfte sich vielmehr nur um zufal- 
lige Ubereinstimmung handeln, um einen der hiufigen Fille, in 
denen die literarische Reminiszenz mit dem literarisch Erlebten 
zusammenfallt. Es besteht wohl kein Zweifel, dass Goethe unserm 
Dichter vorbildlich war—und von welchem deutschen Dichter 
kénnte das nicht gesagt werden—aber Storms Eigenart, seine 
bewusste kiinstlerische Sendung, bewahrten ihn vor allzu enger 
Abhangigkeit von Goethe. 

Doch wenn schon von Abhingigkeit die Rede sein soll, dann 
mochte ich hiermit die Behauptung aufstellen, dass Storm dem ihm 
wesensverwandten Adalbert Stifter zum mindesten so viel verdankt 
wie Goethe. Storm und Stifter begegnen einander vor allem in 
der Beschreibung der Natur. Farbe, Klang und Duft werden bei 
beiden zu einem stimmungsvollen Gesamteindruck verwoben. 
Sonnenauf- und Unterginge, Mondnichte, Gewitter, dunkle Seen 
und besonders der Wald in seinen mannigfachen Stimmungen 
nehmen bei beiden den Hauptplatz ein, wahrend die Menschen 
sozusagen nur als Staffage dienen. Beide bevorzugen typische 
Gestalten: Kinder, Liebende, Greise. In der Problemstellung 
finden sich bei beiden dieselben typischen Verhiltnisse. Beide 
bevorzugen die Rahmentechnik. 

Einige Zitate aus Stifter werden bestatigen wie wesensver- 
wandt die beiden Dichter sind. Die Szene im Park in den Studien 
erinnert an die geheimnisvolle Begegnung im Garten kurz vor dem 
Gewitter in Immensee: 

Dann wendeten sie sich; ich sah noch ihre Hand in seinem Arme liegend, ein 
dichtbelatbter Ulmenast stellte sich dann zwischen mich und sie—dann 
sah ich noch weisse Kleiderstiickchen zwischen dem Baumgitter schimmern 
und dann nichts mehr—. Ich blickte noch linger, aber die Stelle blieb 
leer, und es war, als sei der ganze Garten leer. Der weisse einsame 
Obelisk zeichnete sich gegen die dunkelblaue Wand des Ostgewitters, das 
indess langsam heraufgezogen war—kein Vogel sang mehr in dem Parke, 


und ich driickte meine Stirn fester gegen den Stamm der Akazie, an der 
ich sass.” + 


Auch hier bricht dann das Gewitter los und beide ungliicklich 
Liebenden kommen vollstindig durchnisst zu Hause an, das Herz 
voller Zweifel. Und so wie Elisabeth durch die unerwartete 
Lektiire des Liedes: Meine Mutter hat’s gewollt in allen Tiefen 


1A, Stifters, Simmtl. Werke, Prag 1904, Bd. 1, 8. 130. 
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aufgeriittelt wird, so wird der Held der Feldblumen miachtig 
bewegt durch den Gesang von Goethes Seelied. In Stimmung und 
Wortwahl am 4hnlichsten, erinnert die bekannte schwiile Mond- 
nachtszene in Immensee (1849) an folgende Stelle aus dem Hoch- 
wald (1842) : 


Breite Schatten riickten tiber Haus und Rasenplatz auf den See heraus, 
dieser war glatt und schwarz, nur auf dem Schiffe lag das miide Nach- 
mittagslicht, eben so war der tote Vogel, wie ein weisser Punkt, beleuchtet 
und im griinrothen Schimmer floss es um das Gehiige der Fichten. Indess 
war man, dem Thiere niher riickend, auch bereits dem sumpfigen Ufer, 
wo das Gewirr der Baumstiimme lag, so nahe gekommen, dass man jeden 
kleinsten Zweig ausnehmen konnte, ja in der Stille der Luft und des 
Wassers sah man es sogar deutlich, wenn ein Frosch, der sich sonnte, von 
einem Stamm in das Wasser sprang und die leichten Wellenringe fast bis 
auf den Floss auseinandertrieb. Endlich mit einigen langsamen Ruder- 
schliigen war man dem Thiere so nahe gekommen, dass es Gregor mit der 
Hakenstange des Flosses herbeifischen konnte.” ? 


Noch mehr Stellen dieser Art kénnten angefiihrt werden, beson- 
ders in Bezug auf das Wasser. Storm hat eine fast perverse Vor- 
liebe fiir dunkle, sumpfige, gefihrliche Gewidsser. Alle seine 
Selbstmordkandidaten finden den Tod im Wasser. Dies soll hier 
nur angefiihrt werden, um zu zeigen, dass seine Wasserszenen nicht 
auf bewusste Imitation Goethes und Stifters, sondern auf seine 
Natur- und Weltanschauung zuriickzufiihren sind. 

Lyp1a RoEscH 
West Virginia University 


GETTING READY FOR BROOK FARM 


Among the many treasures in the Harvard Library of interest 
to students of American life and letters is a commonplace book of 
George Ripley, the founder of Brook Farm. The first entries in 
the volume were made in 1822, when Ripley was at college, and 
the later ones were jotted down in 1840, about the time that the 
New England idealist preached his farewell sermon to his con- 
gregation on Purchase Street in Boston, told his parishioners that 
he was one of the despised Transcendentalists and reform men, 


2 Ebenda, S. 273. 
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and began to cast about to find a proper place in which to live the 
perfect life. 

No better illustration of the fundamental characteristic of the 
man’s nature could be found than the first quotation contained 
in the book: “I behold the bright countenance of truth in the quiet 
and still air of delightful studies.” These words of Milton, so 
burdened with a desire to escape from the reality of work-a-day life 
to the reality of ideas, are followed by the passage from Comus 
in praise of philosophy, a selection from Bacon, and a few words of 
Edward Everett, the young man eloquent who had returned from 
Germany a few years earlier to bring to Harvard its first real 
knowledge of continental methods of instruction. Scattered 
through the commonplace book one finds a host of quotations from 
a variety of sources, such as Horace, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Locke, 
Coleridge, the Greek Anthology, and contemporary periodicals. 
Perhaps the most significant fact in connection with Ripley’s 
early reading is that he made a pretty thorough study of the seven- 
teenth-century authors. Milton easily leads the list, along with 
Jeremy Taylor, Burton, and “ Old Herrick.” * 

The chief value of Ripley’s commonplace book, however, is not 
its absorption in literary matters, but the evidence afforded that the 
founder of Brook Farm took pains to prepare himself to raise 
potatoes, and even “ to make a beautiful and lasting whitewash,” 
before he embarked upon his enterprise at West Roxbury. In 
planning his agricultural experiment, Ripley listed several possible 
sources of revenue: 


. Dairying. 

. Vegetable Garden. 

. Hay for Sale. 

. Corn and Potatoes for Sale. 
5. Fruit for Sale. 


Unfortunately, as the records show, the Brook Farmers were at 
times actually forced to buy vegetables for their own table, and 
what money they made came largely from their school and their 
printing press. 


1 The interest in the seventeenth century which Ripley’s notebook exhibits 
is, of course, similar to that of Emerson, Thoreau, and others who were 
educated at Harvard during the period. 
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A certain idealism is manifest even in Ripley’s scheme for the 
rotation of crops: 


Ist. year, 4 acres of roots keeps 10 cows. 

2nd. year, 4 acres in corn, 4 acres in roots keeps 20 cows. 

3rd. year, 4 acres in oats and clover, 4 acres in corn, 4 acres in 
roots keeps 30 cows... 


Had Brook Farm followed this plan with success, in a few years 
there would have developed a bovine problem of the “ Pigs is Pigs” 
order ! 

The following entry is more characteristic in being more detailed 
so far as money matters are concerned : 


Expenses and Profits of One Acre of Indian Corn 


Manure, 40 loads at $1 per load. . . . . . $40.00 
Labor of drawing manure and spreading, 9 dead 


work at .75 per day. . . , 6.75 
Ploughing twice, 6 days’ work 5.50 
Harrowing twice, 2 days’ work. . . 1.50 


Planting, 6 days’ work, 4.50 and ont corn 
5.25 
Hoeing, 10 day’s work. . . . ss 7.50 
Topping stalks, 4 day’s work . ...... 3.00 
Harvesting, 10 days’ work . . . 7.50 
Total, reckoning labor and board 15 ome per ow $77.00 
121 bushels of corn. . . . « $100.00 
Net Income . $43.00 


It may be seen from these figures that Hawthorne’s activities in 
connection with “the Gold Mine,” as he called the manure pile 
at Brook Farm, were worth just seventy-five cents a day. Accord- 
ing to Ripley’s notebook, the most valuable crop that the reformers 
could raise was one of rutabagas. Only four acres of these vege- 
tables would net an income of $336.25. 

There are several entries similar to the one quoted, culled from 
various farm journals, such as Hill’s Farmers’ Visitor and The New 
England Farmer. The very last entry is a recipe for making 
twenty gallons of beer, at a total cost of seventy-eight cents! 

The strange thing about Brook Farm is not its quixotic idealism, 
but its peculiar “ New England ” quality—an intellectual ideality 
with a typical admixture of facts and figures. It has too often 
been forgotten that at the very outset the trustees of the com- 
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munity were clever enough to mortgage their property for more 
than it cost them, and that their organization was effected as a 
stock company—to produce an income for its members. 

Ripley’s commonplace book proves that even the first plans for 
Brook Farm called for facts and figures as well as gorgeous day- 
dreams of Utopian bliss. 


CLARENCE GOHDES 
Duke University 


A DRAMATIC SKIT BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 


Among the unpublished portions of the letters of Rossetti to 
William Allingham * there is a short piece of drama, written in a 
half-playful, half-serious mood. According to Miss Violet Hunt,? 
he wrote several playlets of this sort and read them to weekly 
gatherings of his friends. This play alone, it seems, has survived ; 
and we owe its existence to the fact that certain implications therein 
were sufficiently vital to impel Rossetti to transcribe the entire 
piece into a letter written to Allingham in August, 1854. The value 
of this short play lies principally in its several biographical conno- 
tations. Rossetti shows therein certain mannerisms of his Pre- 
Raphaelite Brethren, his growing estrangement from Millais upon 
the latter’s early success, more especially some interesting allusions 
to Rossetti’s painting entitled Found, and finally a definite state- 
ment by Rossetti concerning a circulating folio of sketches which 
failed to pass beyond his studio. 

Of the two or more folios by which the Pre-Raphaelites sought to 
stimulate their fellowships and artistic development, the one men- 
tioned here is the second, circulated in 1854. William Rossetti tells 


1The Holograph Letters of D. G. Rossetti to Wm. Allingham are in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, New York City. By the kind permission of Mrs. 
Nell Allingham and Miss Belle da Costa Green, Librarian, I publish this 
excerpt from letter eleven, a portion omitted by G. B. Hill in his excellent 
edition of these letters in 1897. The freedom with which Rossetti indulged 
in personalities was, without doubt, the reason for omission. 

2The Wife of Rossetti, New York, 1932, p. 104. Miss Hunt has com- 
mented in unflattering terms on Rossetti’s dramatic powers. It should be 
remembered that such playlets were written, as were his sonnets @ bouts- 
rimés, quickly and playfully. The piece is not reprinted here on account of 
literary merit. 
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us that Millais was the “ prime mover in a plan, which never came 
to anything, to get up a sketching club on much the same system as 
that of the long-defunct Cyclographic Society.” * William’s broth- 
erly solicitude here led him to refrain from stating why the plan 
“never came to anything,” but other commentators place the blame 
upon Gabriel. A fuller account than William’s is given by George 
Birkbeck Hill in his editorial notes to a letter by Rossetti, dated 
July 24, 1854: 


The Folio was to contain drawings of a newly-formed sketching-club, of 
which Mr. Hughes gives me the following account: “ Millais, who was the 
only man among us who had any money, provided a nice green portfolio 
with a lock, in which to keep the drawings. Each member of the club 
was to put into it every month one drawing in black and white, the case 
going around. Millais did his, and one or two others did theirs. Then the 
Folio came to Rossetti where it stuck for ever. It never reached me. 
According to his wont, he had at first been most enthusiastic over the 
scheme, and had so infected Millais with his enthusiasm that he at once 
ordered the case.” ¢ 


William Rossetti and others who wrote on the Pre-Raphaelites 
attribute Gabriel’s failure to codperate to his dilatory habits and 
his sudden fluctuations of interest. Those statements are truth, 
but only a part of the truth, as our playlet will show. Rossetti’s 
delay was the result, not so much of having no design completed 
for insertion into the Folio, as of being undecided whether or not 
to use his design of Found, already made, for that purpose. His 
reason for with-holding Found, and therefore being obliged to delay 
until another design should be finished, is given in Rossetti’s own 
little drama. In the portion of his letter of August, 1854, which 
contains the playlet, Rossetti wrote: “I don’t know what design 
I shall put in the Folio. I’m doing one of Hamlet and Ophelia, 
which I meant for it... but I fear I shall not get it done in time 
to start the Folio again soon, so may put in a design of Found.” ® 
At this point Dr. Hill, the editor of the letters to Allingham, 
began a new paragraph without indicating the omission of all that 
follows here. Rossetti’s letter in manuscript continues: “ Only, 
certain consequences haunt me, which may be shadowed forth in a 
rapid dramatic action: 


® Dante Gabriel Rossetti, His Family Letters, ed. by W. M. Rossetti, 
Boston, 1895, 1, 166. 

* Letters of D. G. Rossetti to Wm. Allingham, London, 1897, pp. 42-43. 

5 Ibid., p. 47. 
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Micuine MALLEcHO—ItT MEANS MISCHIEF 
Scene 1 (Aug. 1854 ° 


Robert St. Adelphi 
Michael Halliday Esq. solus 

Hal. (writes) “I’ve got the folio back at last from that lazy wretch 
Rossetti. In spite of your prophecy, he really has put in a design. The 
subject is *—(Halliday promises to describe subject and design at length— 
then goes on)—‘“I hope you’ll be back as you promised, this day week, 
and that will see you at Collins’s in the evening. Meanwhile I am yours 
sincerely, M.H.” (He folds letter and addresses it, “ John Everett Millais, 
Esq., A. R. A., Chatsworth, Derbyshire.” 

Scene closes 


Scene 2 (Sept. 1854) 


Hanover Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
Charles Collins, Esq., Michael Halliday, Esq., John Everett 
Millais, Esq., A. R. A., P. R. B., &e. 

Mil. Ah, Halliday, how—about that— 

Hal. What? 

Mil. Why, that he should have got the same subject that I’m going to 
paint. Did I show you my sketch for it? O, didn’t I? 

Hal. No. That is odd. 

Mil. Ah, you Collins, it was you that knew it, just before I went into 
the country. 

Col. Let’s see—I don’t remember—at least I’m not sure. I don’t know. 

Mil. Well, if you don’t know, what’s the use of your talking about it? 
What’s the good of your sitting in the corner of that sofa with all your 
clothes on, if you’ve nothing to say? Stupid little fellow—you’re as bad 
as my mother. Go & get me one of your pocket handkerchieves and wake up. 
(Exit Collins) I say, just tell your mother to get some tea. 

Enter Frederick George Stephens, Esq., P. R. B. 

Steph. (shakes hands with Millais) How are you old fellow? Looking 
stunning. Where’s Collins? ‘ 

Mil. O, he’s gone out. I’m very glad to see you, old boy. What are 
you doing? 

Steph. (shakes hands with Halliday) How are you old fellow?—(to 
Millais) Design! 

Mil. Going to paint it? 

Steph. Yes. 

(a pause) 

Mil. Going to put your design in the folio? 

Steph. Put one in. 

Mil. What is it? 

Steph. “Death and the Riotours” from Chaucer. 


* Rossetti omitted the second parenthesis. I follow his punctuation. 
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Mil. O of course, I remember you beginning that when I painted 
“ Tsabella.” 

Steph. Yes. 

(a pause) 

Steph. Ah! Have you seen Gabriel’s design in the folio? Stunning! 

Mil. No, but Halliday told me. We were talking about that. Ah, it 
was you Stephens that I showed that design of mine to. 

Steph. Which—? That in the folio? Yes! Stunning! 

Mil. No—one I did some time ago like Gabriel’s, about a woman and a 
market gardener—finding her in the street. 

Steph. O, No. O, let’s see though. Wasn’t it one that wasn’t mounted 
yet? 

Mil. Yes, that was it. 

(reenter Collins with handkerchief) 

Steph. O Yes, I remember. Stunning! (to Collins) How are you, old 
fellow? 

Col. (shakes hands with Stephens) How are you? 

Mil. There, Collins, Stephens remembers that design of mine; (takes 
handkerchief from Collins) ask him—don’t you, Stephens? There! Go 
and sit down again. When’s that tea coming? 

Col. Soon, I hope. 

' Hal. Are you going to paint that design of yours then? 

Mil. Yes, I’ve got the canvas. My brother couldn’t come tonight 
because he’s drawing the perspective for me. 

Hal. It’ll be a bore for Rossetti. 

Steph. Ah! Sorry for old Gabriel. 

Mil. Lord bless you; he’d never have painted it, you know. You know 
him. Is he coming here tonight, Collins? Ah! he always keeps out of 
my way. I'll tell you who saw my design and said it was the finest thing 
he ever saw in his life—Allingham. Ask him. 

Steph. He’s gone to Ireland. 

Mil. Ah! When’s he coming back? 

Steph. Don’t know. 

(a pause) 

Mil. (to Steph.) O my dear fellow, you’ll see when I paint this picture 
it’ll come out the loveliest thing you ever saw in your life. I know of a 
brick wall to paint in it that’s perfectly heavenly. (Goes on to describe 
brick wall at length) Ah! you wait till it’s finished, Stephens,—you’ll 
say it’s wonderful, I know. 

Steph. Stunning, old fellow. 

Servant (entering) If you please, sir, tea’s ready. 


(Scene closes) 
Scene 3 (May 1855 


Athenaeum Office 
Hepworth Dixon Esq. solus 


Dia. (writes) “Our readers will remember that there was one picture 
in the Royal Academy last year, in reviewing which, while we stated our 
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strong objections without reserve, we did full justice at the same time to 
the striking originality of the artist’s conception. We aliude to Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt’s work entitled, The Awakened Conscience. Yesterday, at the 
private view of this year’s exhibition there was no picture that attracted 
more notice than one to which the same objections present themselves, but 
to which also it would be impossible to deny the merit of perfect original- 
ity in the artist. We speak of Mr. Millais’s Found. Our readers know 
that we are not defenders of the school, but it must be universally acknowl- 
edged that no living painter except Mr. Hunt and Mr. Millais, could have 
conceived the subjects of these two powerful works, etc., ete. (Dia. finishes 
article & rings bell. Enter servant. 

Dia. Is the boy waiting for copy? 

Serv. Yes Sir. 


Dix. Give him this. (scene closes) 
THE END 


What say you to my dramatic powers? Not to speak of historical truth, 
prophetic nerve, etc? 


Rossetti’s fear of competition with Millais is thus shown to be the 
principal cause of his failure to complete the work on Found. He 
had disregarded the claims to this theme of the lesser genius of 
William Bell Scott and even Holman Hunt, whose bainting, The 
Awakened Conscience, has been named by William Rossetti and 
others as the deterring influence. William wrote that in 1854 his 
brother “ was now inclined to lay aside” this piece of work “on 
the ground that Hunt, in his picture .. . had been treating a 
modern subject of somewhat similar bearing.”’ But we know that 
Rossetti had greater respect for the competition of Millais than 
for that of Hunt, and the playlet reénforces the belief that Millais’s 
influence was the greater. 

Another not uncommon explanation of Rossetti’s failure to com- 
plete this picture is that expressed by Mr. Evelyn Waugh: 

Rossetti had outgrown this didactic theme and ingenious treatment long 
before it was finished. It took him a year to get started, and then it was 


only with the utmost effort that he could banish the romantic images that 
danced in his imagination.® 


It is true that ideal, romantic subjects out of the past lay nearer 
Rossetti’s heart than did modern, realistic, and didactic themes; 
but let us not assume that Found was distasteful to the earnest 
young man who went on nightly rescue work with Hunt and 


7 Ruskin, Rossetti, and Preraphaelitism, London, 1899, pp. 10-11. 
5 Rossetti, His Life and Work, London, 1928, p. 64. 
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Deverell to exhort the women of the streets. He had already 
painted Hesterna Rosa, a subject purely didactic; he had written 
Jenny, and throughout life he considered it one of his most im- 
portant poems. He wrote Downstream at Kelmscott years later. 
It seems therefore that Mr. Waugh’s statement must be relieved 
of half its weight in view of these considerations and the evidence 
of the drama. Millais was the real obstacle. 

Finally we should realize that until recently there was little or 
no published evidence that Millais ever worked on such a subject 
as Rossetti’s Found. Miss Violet Hunt speaks often and freely in 
agreement with the view that he did so, and she needs no proof 
because her knowledge is first-hand. Rossetti’s little drama is the 
proof which others of us feel the need of. The question of which 
of the two artists first considered the subject cannot, I fear, be 
answered satisfactorily. 

The strange outcome of this affair was, as we know, not at all 
what Rossetti expected when he wrote to Allingham. First of all 
he did not eventually place his design of Found in the Folio, as he 
suggested to Allingham that he might do. The decision was made 
during the next month. He wrote to Allingham on September 19 
that the Folio was still “by him.” He added: “I shan’t put in 
my modern design, and must finish one of two or three others I 
have going on, instead.” ® Second, it was Millais, not Rossetti, who 
gave up the project and never executed his design. Apparently 
Millais was less of a proselyte than Rossetti indicated. He refused 
to borrow or even seem to borrow from Rossetti. Gabriel, however, 
being more high-handed in nature and more often in need of money, 
undertook the painting of his design at later and intermittent 
periods. 

M. L. Hower 


New Haven, Connecticut 


PARADISE LOST, I, 549-62 


Though various editors have suggested Thucydides, Plato, Cicero, 
and Valerius Maximus? as sources for Paradise Lost, I, 549-62, 


® Letters of D. G. Rossetti to Wm. Allingham, p. 55. 
1Plato’s Republic, III, 399; Valerius Maximus, II, ec. 6, §2; Cicero, 
Tusc. Quest., II, 16. 
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the real source is Plutarch’s “ Life of Lycurgus ” (Parallel Lives). 
A comparison of the two passages ought to be sufficient, but, since 
the passage in Thucydides bears a real resemblance to Milton’s 
lines, it is quoted here. It will but show more clearly that 
Plutarch is the direct source. 


Anon they move 
In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders—such as raised 
To highth of noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and instead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm, and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat; 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 
Breathing united force with fixed thought, 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes that charmed 
Their painful steps o’er the burnt soil. (I, 549-62)? 


PLutTarcH:* When their army was drawn up in battle array and the 
enemy near, the king sacrificing a goat, commanded the soldiers to set their 
garlands upon their heads, and the pipers to play the tune of the hymn to 
Castor, and himself began the paean of advance. It was at once a magni- 
ficent and a terribly sight to see them march on to the tune of their flutes, 
without any disorder in their ranks, any discomposure in their minds or 
change in their countenance, calmly and cheerfully moving with the music 
to the deadly fight. Men, in this temper, were not likely to be possessed 
with fear or any transport of fury, but with the deliberate valor of hope 
and assurance, as if some divinity were attending and conducting them. 

(Life of Lycurgus) 


Tuucypipves:‘* After this the conflict commenced; the Argives and their 
allies advancing with haste and impetuosity; the Lacedaemonians slowly, 
and to the music of many flute-players, placed amongst them according to 
custom, not with a religious object, but that they might advance evenly, 
stepping in time, and so that their line might not be broken, a thing which 
large armies are apt to do in their approaches to an enemy (Vv, 70). 


Frep L. Jongs 


Mercer University 


2Cf. also P.L., VI, 61-7; and Of Education, the paragraph beginning, 
“The interim of unsweating .. .” 

8 Dryden-Clough translation, I, 114; Boston, 1871. 

‘Translation by Henry Dale, Bohn’s Library, London, 1851. 
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MILTON’S SEASONAL INSPIRATION 


The statement of Edward Philips that the poet Milton’s “ vein 
never happily flowed but from the autumnal equinoctial to the 
vernal,” was apparently first questioned in print by John Toland 
in 1698: “TI fancy he might be mistaken as to the time because our 
author in his Latin elegy on the approach of the spring (Elegy V) 
seems to say just the contrary.” 

But at least one other poet confesses to the same experience. In 
a letter to Joseph Hill, May 9, 1781, Cowper writes: “ My labours 
are principally the production of the last winter, all indeed except 
a few of the minor pieces. When I can find no other occupation I 
think, and when I think, I am apt to do it in rhyme. Hence it 
comes to pass that the season of the year which generally pinches 
off the flowers of poetry, unfolds mine, such as they are, and crowns 
me with a winter garland. In this respect, therefore, I and my 
contemporary bards are by no means on a par. They write when 
the delightful influences of fine weather, fine prospects, and a brisk 
motion of animal spirits, make poetry almost the language of 
nature, and I, when icicles depend from all the leaves of the Par- 
nassian laurel and when a reasonable man would as little expect 
to succeed as to hear a blackbird whistle.” 


EpwaArp S. Parsons 
Marietta College 


“LETTER TO C—— W” 
The C—— W. of this scandalous “ Letter” in Poems on Affairs 
of State (London, 1703), II, 143-6, beginning 


Here take this W. , Spread it up and down 
Thou second scandal Carrier of the Town, 


was neither Charles Whitworth nor Carleton Whitlock, the guesses 
of J. Woodfall Ebsworth.’ As the copy of the poem in Phillips Ms. 
8418 * shows, C W. was really Captain Warcup, the notorious 
Judge Edmund Warcup of Popish-Plot fame. There the poem is 
entitled “To Captain Warcup,” and begins, 


1 Rowburghe Ballads, IV, 562; V, 447, 448. 
2 Now Ms. Eng. 585 in the Harvard Library. 
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Here, take this Warcup; spread it up and down. 


A comparison of the facts in Warcup’s life and journals* with 
those in the opening lines of the poem shows that there is little 
doubt of the accuracy of the ascription. Dubbed “ Captain War- 
cup” and taunted for his “stratagems of war,” he had in fact 
been a captain in Ashley Cooper’s regiment in 1659. The “ trap- 
stick legs and foolish puny face ” of the poem were probably mani- 
festations of scrofula from which he was not cured until the Civil 
War.’ His journals bear abundant evidence of his interest in 
gossip and scandal, and his record in office is full of underhanded 
dealing. Tom Brown was probably referring to him when he wrote: 

The whores have a tax laid on them towards their maintainance, in 


which they share with Captain W—— and the Justices of the Peace .. . 25 
or 30 shillings gives them a license for whoring till next pay day.® 


As mere blank-filling the establishment of C W. as Cap- 
tain Warcup is only mildly interesting. But to the student of 
the political and satirical poetry of the Restoration, it makes cer- 
tain what was doubtful before "—that if Julian, famous Secretary 
of the Muses, had a successor in the distribution of his libelous 
sheets, that successor was not the heretofore anonymous C W., 
for his scandal-mongering was in high places and not in taverns. 


Cornell University Brice Harris 


REVIEWS 


Carlyle. By Emery Nerr. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1932. Pp. 282. $3.00. 

Samuel Butler der Jiingere. Von Paut MEIssner. Leipzig: 
Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1931. Pp. 192. M. 14. 


Mr. Neff has attempted not a biography but an interpretation of 
“the life and writings of Thomas Carlyle in the setting of his 


®Keith Feiling and F. R. D. Needham, “The Journals of Edmund 
Warcup, 1676-84,” English Historical Review, x1 (1925), 235-60. 

* Wood, Life and Times, ed. Clark, I, 311. 

5 Feiling and Needham, p. 236. 

* Letters from the Dead (London, 1703), 72. 

7 Cf. Ebsworth, Rowburghe Ballads, IV, 562. 
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time.” In striving to fulfil his design he has collected and pre- 
sented a large mass of information. In general, his estimate of 
Carlyle is high, almost as high as that of Froude who ranks the 
Sage of Chelsea among the prophets of Israel. In his last para- 
graph, Mr. Neff suggests that the time is perhaps ripe for a return 
to Carlyle. 

“The chastened mood of the moment is auspicious,” run the 
words of the paragraph. “The dogmas of democracy and laissez 
faire are shaken, Science, especially the physics that tried Carlyle’s 
faith, no longer speaks the language of crass materialism. Moral 
responsibility, lately out of fashion, begins to be perceived as the 
indispensable cement of a fast disintegrating society. The great 
public is listening to writers who say incompletely and imperfectly 
what Carlyle said with unparalleled brilliance and cogency. If 
Victorian clouds do not shroud his lightnings, it may next turn to 
him. In our partially aroused state we have need of his obstinate 
faith that the modern world contains resources for its own salva- 
tion. The stupendous scale of the contemporary scene dwarfs our 
thinkers. We must await men of Carlyle’s range and stature for 
the achievement of a social synthesis, if procrastination has not 
already put it beyond human capacity. Until Titans arise, we 
will look with envy and regret at the lost opportunity of a genera- 
tion that had a Carlyle.” 

The most unsatisfactory feature of the interpretation is the 
treatment of Carlyle’s humor. In my opinion, we shall never have 
an adequate estimate of Carlyle until some one arises who is able 
to evaluate the place and the purpose and the import of humor in 
his work. At the root of what many look upon as bilious raving 
is humor. Diction, sentence structure, epithets, and repetitions are 
motivated by humor. Perhaps only a humorist great as Carlyle 
himself will be equal to the task of interpreting this quality. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Neff’s inability to grasp equally well all the 
qualities of Carlyle’s complex nature, every student will, I am sure, 
care to measure his own notions against those of the author. 

The serious defects of the work arise from the design. The 
book leaves a painful impression of having been written down to 
the level of the lowest order of American college students, for whom 
everything must be predigested. The style likewise impresses as a 
too hasty assembling of material from a teacher’s notebook. Facts 
thrust down the throats of students or general readers will never 
make for the right kind of education. If Americans cannot be 
trusted for background, or for the desire to gain it by their own 
efforts, this kind of thing will do them little good. It is part and 
parcel of the predigested food which too many educational institu- 
tions are supplying. An interpretation should be an interpreta- 
tion against a background of facts, to be sure; but the details of 
the background should never be allowed to efface the general effect 
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of the interpretation. The paragraphs on pp. 219 and 220 are not 
unfair examples of the author’s method. 

It is not alone for this general fault that the book should be 
censured. Much of the English is positively poor. A volume of 
this kind should not contain sentences like the following from pages 
27, 34, and 99 respectively: “ At night defence was necessary 
against gangs of footpads, one of which broke Carlyle’s hat before 
being frightened away.” “ Which went to explain why Irving had 
had no call to a charge since securing his license to preach in 1815.” 
“Unable to eat bread made by the maid or the Dumfries baker, 
Carlyle, accustomed to seeing his mother and sisters turn their 
hands to anything, casually asked his wife to bake some for him.” 

Both author and publishers should be taken to task for the 
numerous typographical errors: ecstacy (19), effecwe (44), villi- 
fication (71), Carlye (178), the every evening (221), Tober-na- 
Vuoloch (208), habitude (164) for hebetude, Barjag (151) for 
Barjarg, Thirwall (repeatedly) for Bishop Thirlwall. On page 257 
Jane Carlyle Aitken is referred to as Carlyle’s niece and house- 
keeper. 

As I lay the book aside, I am sure that the field is still open for 
two single-volume works about Carlyle—one a biography, the other 
an interpretation. As yet we have nothing to surpass John 
Nichol’s brief biography in the old series of “ English Men of 
Letters.” Had all documents been available to Nichol, I doubt 
whether his work could be superseded. As an interpretation, Nor- 
wood Young’s Carlyle: His Rise and Fall seems to me not suffi- 
ciently synthetic, constructive, and sympathetic. Mr. Neff, I regret 
to say, has not adequately taken advantage of a great opportunity. 


The sub-title of Dr. Meissner’s book Eine Studie zur Kultur des 
ausgehenden Viktorianismus, reveals its purpose. The author. 
frankly admitting the adequacy of Henry Festing Jones’s Samuel 
Butler, has not attempted biography in any strict sense of the 
word. Rather, on the basis of what is already in print or in manu- 
script, and particularly on the authority of Butler’s own writings, 
he has undertaken to tap the secret springs of the man’s nature, to 
get at the motives of his revolt and to estimate the worth of his 
protest. 

After a preliminary view, “ Die viktorianische Kultur,” there 
follow eight chapters and a Personenregister, the whole within the 
compass of 192 pages. The chapter headings show Meissner’s 
mode of procedure: “ Butler und die Padagogik,” “Butler und 
die Naturwissenschaft,” “ Butler und die Religion,” “ Butler und 
die Ethik,” “ Butler und die Kunst,” “ Butler und die Literatur,” 
“ Butler als Mensch,” and “ Butler in der literarischen Kritik.” 

The book is honestly wrought, and shows considerable insight. 
It will not, I think, reveal much to English or American scholars. 
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As evidence of the growing interest in the Victorians among con- 
tinental readers it is welcome. It will have its value, also, for the 
English. Few things are better for the people of one country than 
to look at themselves through the eyes of the honest and the intelli- 
gent of another country. 

Wa.po H. Dunn 
College of Wooster 


Elizabethan Plays, written by Shakespeare’s Friends, Colleagues, 
Rivals, and Successors; edited with new texts based on the 
original folios, quartos, and octavos, by HAZELTON SPENCER. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Company. Pp. ix-+ 1173. $4.00. 


Here is an anthology of Elizabethan drama that it is hard to 
praise too highly for its triple excellence of format—handsome . 
binding, legible type, reproduction of old title-pages—scholarly 
accuracy, and illuminating comment and annotation. Its con- 
tents—twenty-eight plays—cover the whole range of Elizabethan 
dramatic production from the immediate fore-runners, and masters, 
of Shakespeare, Marlowe, Kyd, and Lyly, to the work of Shirley 
with its anticipatory foreshadowing of Restoration comedy. Every 
lover of Elizabethan drama has, of course, his own favorites. Your 
reviewer, for example, regrets the omission of such a masterpiece of 
tragi-comedy as A King and No King and the absence of any ex- 
ample of the mixed comedy and romance, such as The Humorous 
Lieutenant, well called by Swinburne, “the most delightful divi- 
sion of the poet’s work.” Perhaps a plea might be put in for the 
poignant tragic force of ’Tis Pity as against the more formal and 
less human perfection of The Broken Heart ; and there will always 
be those who prefer the tragic pathos of The Duchess of Malfi to 
the tragic energy of The White Devil. But no anthology can in- 
clude all the masterpieces of Elizabethan drama, and this collec- 
tion is at once more generous and more discriminating than many 
of its competitors. It is well to offer the beginner in this field four 
plays of Marlowe instead of the usual one or two; it is well to 
include Bartholomew Fair among the offerings from Jonson; and 
it is specially praiseworthy to present Dekker’s Honest Whore, a 
masterpiece of humorous realism and tender sentiment that antici- 
pates the best work of a great Victorian novelist. 

Each play in the volume is prefaced with a brief introduction 
dealing with date, source, editions old and new, and offering always 
a note of appreciative criticism, just enough to stimulate without 
satiating the beginner. These introductions are little masterpieces 
of condensation and, considering the amount and variety of their 
content, remarkably free from error. The allusion to the Enoch 
Arden motif in connexion with The Shoemakers’ Holiday is, per- 
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haps, not very happy. A hasty reader might take it to refer to the 
play itself rather than to the source. And as a matter of fact there 
is little likeness to this motif in the source, Deloney’s Gentle Craft. 
All we have there is the incident of John the Frenchman inter- 
rupted in his courtship of an English girl by the appearance of his 
French wife. “0,” quoth John, “I thought my wife had been 
dead, but seeing she is alive I will not lose her for twenty thou- 
sand crowns.” This is a long way from Dekker’s tale of Jane and 
Ralph and still farther from Tennyson’s poem. The allusion might 
be cancelled in a later edition. 

Special stress is laid in the Prefatory Note, as in the various in- 
troductions, on the new editing of the texts. Professor Spencer has 
made a rule of going to the original editions for his basic text, 
correcting that where necessary by the emendations of later editions 
and commentators. This might be thought a matter for the ad- 
vanced student rather than the beginner or the general reader, but 
it is not. Too many editors have been content to reprint the first, 
not always the best, text that came to hand. We are only beginning 
to learn today how far the text of Shakespeare offered in popular 
editions differs from what the master really wrote. Specific praise 
can be given in this connexion to the editor’s work on Doctor 
Faustus. It is not too much to say that we have here the truest and 
the most readable version of that ruined masterpiece ever offered to 
the reading public, an immense improvement on that presented in 
what claims to be and is not, the definitive edition of Marlowe. 

All in all a book heartily to be commended not only to teachers 
looking for a text for class room work, but quite as warmly to the 
general reader. 


T. M. Parrott 
Princeton University 


Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature. By 
MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Micuican. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1932. Pp. 231. $2.50. 


The central idea of Mr. Oscar James Campbell’s “ The Italianate 
Background of The Merry Wives of Windsor” is that the Falstaff 
of the play was originally a pedant. Passages are quoted in which 
Falstaff is called by others a scholar. The disguised Brook uses the 
word and continues on the knight’s “ war-like, court-like, and 
learned preparations.” It may be remarked that Brook is attempt- 
ing to get Falstaff’s good will, even to the extent of leaving with 
him a bag of gold; obviously he will hardly spare flattering words, 
making the fat knight the ideal soldier, courtier, and scholar. Pos-, 
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sibly Brook was supposed to amuse the audience, for he says also: 
“You are a gentleman of excellent breeding, admirable discourse, 
of great admittance, authentic in your place and person.” Well 
may Falstaff exclaim “ O, sir!” 

Of Falstaff’s own speeches a number are selected for their learn- 
ing or pedantry or, as apparently Mr. Campbell would allow to 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, their Euphuism; all these are “ unsuited 
to the fat man of the farce.” Our only criterion external to the 
Merry Wives is the language of Falstaff in Henry IV, generally 
admitted as suitable to his character. He makes Biblical references 
both correct and fitting: Pharaoh’s lean kine, Dives in purple, 
Adam in the state of innocency, Lazarus, the prodigal, and Achito- 
phel. Nor is he ignorant of Diana and Hercules. Twice he 
alludes to Roman brevity: “I may justly say with the hook-nosed 
fellow of Rome, ‘I came, saw, and overcame’” (Part 2, V. iv. 40; 
ef. II. ii. 125). Of apoplexy he says: “I have read the cause of 
his effects in Galen” (I. ii. 118). Logic is known to him as to all 
well-trained men of the period. Nor is he ignorant of matter suit- 
able for literature, as appears in figures of speech: “TI in the clear 
sky of fame o’ershine you as much as the full moon doth the 
cinders of the element, which show like pins’ heads to her” (Part 
2, IV. iii. 50). This is a comic rendering of the Horatian 


Micat inter omnes 
Iulium sidus, velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. 


Euphuistic in matter is the passage: “Though the camomile, the 
more it is trodden on the faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is 
wasted the sooner it wears” (Part 1, II. iv. 408). In comparison 
with “ She discourses, she carves, she gives the leer of invitation ” 
(quoted on p. 88), may be given: “ Not to deliberate, not to re- 
member, not to have patience to shift me” (Part 2, V. v. 21). If 
in the comedy Falstaff complains that “ Ignorance itself is a plum- 
met o’er me” (p. 89), in the historical plays he speaks of his 
“judgment and understanding ” (Part 2, I. ii. 8,195). Nor are 
further examples of intellectual attainment lacking. Altogether 
the earlier Falstaff has all the education implied by any of his 
speeches in the Merry Wives. 

As to qualities of spirit, has Falstaff’s mind “ always moved in 
gay triumph many paces ahead of those who tried to dupe it?” 
Certainly the prince felt he was successful in duping Falstaff about 
the robbery, however great the ingenuity or verbal defense. And 
isn’t Falstaff completely unprepared for his rejection by Henry V? 
But it is not easy to pass by the comic figure of the critics to the 
real Falstaff. 

Intrigue and marital jealousy are commonly called Italianate 
themes, but if the character of Falstaff is constructed much on the 
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old pattern need it astonish us that the Merry Wives is admired for 
its representations of English life? 

In “ Political Aspects of Dryden’s Amboyna and The Spanish 
Fryar,” Mr. Louis I. Bredvold ably defends the honor of Dryden. 
It might be added that the political part of The Spanish Fryar is 
essentially in the tradition of the first half of the century; by its 
well-worn thoughts no personal application is demanded, no more 
than when Robert Herrick wrote: 


Among disasters that discention brings, 

This not the least is, which belongs to kings. 
If wars go well, each for a part lays claim; 

If ill, then kings, not soldiers, bear the blame. 


Cf. the quotations on p. 129. 

Likewise one may welcome Mr. Robert W. Babcock’s explanation 
of “ Swift’s Conversion to the Tory Party.” The great satirist has 
been too long in the hands of enemies. In “ The Williams Tran- 
scription of Hellas” Mr. Bennett Weaver shows Shelley at work on 
his manuscript. Space permits only a list of the other articles: 
“Diomede: the Traditional Development of a Character” by 
Archibald A. Hill; “ Some Illustrations of the Mediaeval gab” by 
John R. Reinhard ; “ The Paradossi of Ortensio Lando ” by Warner 
G. Rice; “Some Peculiarities of Shakespearean Texts” (four 
pages) by Hereward T. Price; “The Conception of Beauty in the 
works of Shelley, Keats, and Poe” by Solomon F. Gingerich; 
“Chrétien de Troyes: a Bibliographical Essay” by John R. 
Reinhard. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 

Duke University 


Phrasal Patterns in English Prose. By JoHN HusBert Scorr and 
ZitpHA E. CHANDLER. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1932. Pp. xii+ 376. $4.00. 


In this volume two western professors report the results of ten 
years’ study of the rhetorical aspects of the “ phrase ”—the smallest 
unit of prose discourse except the word. It is important to observe 
that they do not use phrase in its musical or rhythmic sense, but as 
a grammatical term. Indeed most of their elaborate analysis is 
concerned with phrases consisting of a noun with one or more 
adjectives, a pair of such nouns connected by and or or, and two 
such nouns connected by of. The esthetic possibilities of these 
units are the main subject of their study. And though they have 
thus narrowly limited their area, they make extremely broad claims 
for their new rhetorical method. It is a “ wider rhetoric” for the 
future, and will equip the young student for the imitation—or, as 
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they say, the “ synthetic duplication ”—of the charms of the great 
prose masters. 

It is to be regretted that so much enthusiasm and industry have 
been devoted to the cultivation of a soil that must in the nature 
of things remain rhetorically barren. The true unit, or smallest 
member, in rhetoric is an oral and rhythmic, not a grammat- 
ical one, and though it will sometimes be identical with a gram- 
matical phrase, it will just as often not be. The rhetorical terms 
are period, colon, and comma (sometimes circuitus, membrum, 
submembrum), terms of oral utterance, not of logical relation; 
and whether these or other terms are employed, the phenomena they 
represent are the true subjects of a rhetorical investigation of a 
formal nature. It is true that popular modern rhetoric fights shy 
of formalism; but if it should return to it, as the authors of this 
book would evidently desire, it must return also to the traditional 
method. (See, for instance, the admirable recent study of rhythm 
by the French scholar Landry.) There is no art to transmute the 
baser metals of grammatical analysis to rhetorical gold. 


Princeton University Morris W. 


Pattern and Variation in Poetry. By CHarp Powers SMITH. 
New York: Scribners, 1932. Pp. xvi-+ 408. $4.50. 


The title of this volume might lead one to expect a work of 
prosody. In fact it is that, but a good deal more too. Mr. Smith 
believes that the formula “ pattern plus variation” describes not 
only the character of poetic technique, but also the character of all 
poetic values; and the second part of his book is a study of the 
esthetic of poetry in terms of this formula. What he means by 
“pattern ” is of course not so obvious in this second part as in 
the first; yet his excellent art in exposition makes it clear; it is 
the recognition of something (image, idea, emotion) that one has 
already known in former experience, the reference back and forth 
from the new to the known constituting the pattern. This “ pattern 
of recognition,” however, does not alone produce the effect of poetry. 
There must also be a variant from it: a difference which makes 
the familiar seem as if it had never been before, which makes the 
commonplace moving and significant. “ Imagination, then, is the 
faculty which perceives the familiar objects of experience in terms 
of the essential variants which give them an unfamiliar reality ” 
(p. 261). The doctrine seems to derive from Wordsworth and— 
perhaps more directly—from Shelley. At least it is essentially 
romantic, and in his illustrations of it Mr. Smith shows himself 
somewhat blindly prejudiced against the eighteenth century, and in 
general against poetry in which the imagination works in con- 
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junction with deliberate intellectual process. He says (p. 351): 
“With notable exceptions Paradise Lost moves in the false world 
of fancy, rhetoric, and rationalism. Milton was writing mostly 
with intellectual fury, not with the fervor of things he had ex- 
perienced ”—a hard saying. 

Concerning the first half of the book, on technique, not much 
needs to be said; for the theory is less novel here and more easily 
applied. There are some metrical discussions that show a great 
superiority to the mechanical prosodism we are too familiar with. 
The ear and hand of a practising poet are apparent, for instance, in 
Mr. Smith’s analysis of the rhythm of Meredith’s Dirge in Woods 
(pp. 363-4), and in his recognition of the pause (a rest, it might 
properly be called) at the end of trimeter lines as they most com- 
monly occur in English verse. On the other hand, he misquotes 
occasionally, and more rarely misreads a rhythm, as when he makes 
a pentameter of the first line of Browning’s Parting at Morning 
(p. 367). Many of his analyses, moreover, would be simpler and 
more acceptable if he had applied consistently the time-principle 
(which he in fact accepts) instead of relying on the sometimes- 
unstable accents. It cannot be said too often that stress is a mis- 
leading guide in the study of rhythmical pattern. 


Princeton University Morris W. 


The Literary Life of the Early Friends, 1650-1725. By Luria 
M. Wricut. With an Introduction by Rurus M. Jonzs. 
Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xiv-+ 312. $3.00. 


Literature and Education in Early Quakerism. By Luxrtta M. 
Wricut. University of Iowa Studies, Humanistic Studies, 
V, 2, Feb. 1, 1933. Pp. 60. $0.50. 


Relatively few persons know much about the Quakers. While 
the facts of Quaker history have received expert attention in recent 
years by a few savants, publication has not been widespread. Miss 
Wright’s two volumes—one a 309-page book, the other a 60-page 
monograph—may encourage a somewhat wider knowledge of the 
inner life of this “peculiar people.” Although most of Miss 
Wright’s material is already familiar to the Quaker scholar, it re- 
ceives fresh signification by the purpose to which she puts it. Her 
book attempts to explain the motives and methods of literary pro- 
duction by the early Friends. Her monograph, in large part a 
recapitulation of her book with some additional information re- 
specting the educational equipment of Quaker writers, might be 
well considered an appended chapter of the first. Four introductory 
chapters of the Literary Life contain an excellent re-statement of 
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early Quaker history and, beliefs—all very readable. Chapter V 
outlines the literary “ principles,” of which the first two relate to 
the self-conscious plainness of Quaker style, and the third to the 
emphasis Friends put upon emotional rather than intellectual 
processes in composition. Thus the Quakers appear to have been 
as much afraid of adornment in their writing as in their clothes, 
speech, and furnishings. Avoiding so far as possible the exercise 
of pure intellect, they indulged in an esoteric escape from the dis- 
tresses of the times. Chapter VI reveals the methods by which 
they disseminated their books and tracts over Europe, for they were 
indefatigable propagandists in this period. Chapter VII discusses 
the Literature of Suffering, which some readers will think more 
properly treated if included in Chapter IX, Quaker Histories and 
Biographies. Chapter VIII points out the rigorous working of 
Quaker censorship, necessary to preserve the reputation of the So- 
ciety. Chapter X attempts, somewhat unconvincingly, to find 
Essays as a type among Quaker writings, though the classification 
seems a little forced, because of the tractarian nature of the works 
mentioned. Verse and Allegory, Chapter XI, is also unsatisfying, 
partly because Friends appear to have been uninspired in poetry 
and partly because this matter has had some expert handling 
already. The real meat of the book, however, is found in Chap- 
ters XIII to XVII, which discuss very interestingly and discern- 
ingly the peculiar qualities of Quaker Journals. Quaker Journals 
differ from those of other persons by their unique phraseology and 
their psychological introspection. Because writers of Quaker Jour- 
nals follow a fixed pattern, their works prove monotonous after the 
reading of one or two. Further chapters deal respectively and 
adequately with Religious Confessions, Introspections, and Prac- 
tical Mysticism. Additional material relating to the education of 
Quaker writers may be found in the monograph, for, when the 
public schools and universities were closed to them, as non-conform- 
ists, they established their own schools for their children, in which 
they introduced some practical features in advance of their times. 

Both of these books, then, are of value for the purpose they are 
expected to serve. The facts are clear and the style is readable. 
The Friendly scholar will find much that is familiar, but the stu- 
dent at large will profit by this new synthesis of Quaker history, 
thought, methods, and education. One feels, however, that Miss 
Wright’s conclusions are too optimistic. It is interesting to know 
how and why Quakers wrote as they did, but to pretend that what 
they wrote is of much value, except to themselves, is asking much. 
After all, a literature sans drama, sans fiction, sans romance, sans 
everything that spells joy and music and art—circumscribed within 


1John D. Draper, The Funeral Elegy and the Rise of Harly English 
Romanticism (New York, 1929). 
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the boundaries of sectarian interests and issued mainly as spiritual 
propaganda—cannot be rated very highly by the “world” it ex- 
cludes. One also regrets that the author has not taken more care- 
ful note of the work already done in this field, to which she makes 
no reference. 

EzRA KEMPTON MAXFIELD 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


Die Anfange des Puritanismus, Versuch einer Deutung der Eng- 
lischen Reformation. By Herrpert Leipzig: 
Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1932. Koélner Anglistiche Arbeiten XIV. 
Pp. 177. 5 M. 


The history of English puritanism with its manifestations in 
the middle ages and later is one that opens up a wide and interest- 
ing field. But anyone who looks for a treatment of that subject, 
with perhaps a glance at Montanism, details regarding the Fran- 
ciscan Spirituals, references to the Cathari, and other movements 
for the cultivation of poverty or purity of living, will be disap- 
pointed in the present study. Precursors of the English Reforma- 
tion are briefly dealt with, it is true; but far richer discussion in a 
form no less scholarly may be found in Miss Davison’s The Fore- 
runners of Saint Francis, or Miss Scudder’s The Franciscan Ad- 
venture. Evaluation of the tendencies appears rather slight, and 
the interpretation of the significance of a man like Wycliffe is not 
discriminating. The rest of the monograph is concerned with the 
Reformation itself. 

Of this it gives a smooth and readable account, stressing the 
political maneuvers which led to a separation of the English Church 
from Rome. Rightly it traces the spirit of compromise, which 
played so large a rdéle, to the necessities of Henry the Eighth, and 
the Catholic character of the later period to the tastes of Elizabeth. 
The schism was a matter of politics and not religion. The reader 
will find here little about the problem of Apostolic Succession in 
the English bishopric or about the Black Rubric regarding the 
nature of the Sacrament. Characteristic observations are the fol- 
lowing: “Keine umgeformte Kirche (auch nicht die skandinavi- 
schen, welche die Sukzession beibehielten) hat so viel vom kanoni- 
schen Gehalt und mittelalterlichen Organisationsgefiige in die neue 
Zeit hiniibergerettet wie die anglikanische. Das ist ein Zeichen, 
dass der Widerstreit der Krafte in den entscheidenden friihen 
Jahren nicht stark war, weil die religidse Not nicht gross, in 
weiten Teilen der massgebenden Schicht nicht vorhanden war” (p. 
48). “Der Konig steht zwischen den zwei religidsen Extremen 
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und entscheidet nach véllig heterogenen Gesichtspunkten—dies ist 
das Schicksal der englischen Reform,” (p. 82). “Was am 30. 
Juli 1540 in Smithfield geschah—drei Ketzerfiihrer verbrannt, 
drei rémisch gesinnte Geistliche wegen Verweigerung des Supre- 
matseid gehingt, zwei von beiden Oppositionen auf derselben Ver- 
brecherschleife zum Richtplatz geschleppt—das war ein symbol- 
isches Vorspiel des Zweifrontenkampfes der englischen Staats- 
kirche, der wohl in Ewigkeit dauern wird” (p. 93). In this last 
quotation it is noteworthy that the first three were put to death 
for heresy, the second three—the papists—because of politics. The 
English reform then was wholly unlike the development of Con- 
tinental Protestantism, and resembled the formation of the Eastern 
Churches. In all this survey one finds little that is new, and only 
a superficial consideration of many important matters. 


Smith College Howarp R. PatcH 


Der Wandel des deutschen Naturgefiihls vom 15. zum 18. Jahrhun- 
dert. Von Ftemmine. Halle a. S.: Max Niemeyer, 
1931. (Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte. Buchreihe 18. Band.) 


Mit Flemmings Untersuchung ist eine Grundlage geschaffen 
fiir die Hinzelforschung, deren das Gebiet in der Zukunft noch 
bedarf. Er zieht in dieser kurzen, wohl ausgewogenen Arbeit, in 
der auf jedes der drei Jahrhunderte ungefaihr 40 Seiten entfallen, 
nur die grofBen Linien, ohne indessen dabei in vages Theoretisieren 
zu geraten. Im Gegenteil ist jede Behauptung wohl dokumentiert 
und die Disposition nach den sechs Punkten, Art des Natur- 
genusses, Stellung des Menschen zur Natur, Deutung der Natur 
(Natur und Kunst), Erscheinungsform der Natur und Auffas- 
sungsweise der Natur, ist in jedem der drei Kapitel wohl innege- 
halten; auch sind in der Zusammenfassung die gleichen Themen 
auf Fortschritt und Wesensart hin mit Vorsicht und Klarheit 
untersucht. Dabei ergibt sich, daB die Verwendung der Natur in 
der iiberschauten Zeitspanne bedeutend zunimmt, von einer eigent- 
lichen Entwicklung in gerader Richtung oder nach dem Dreischritt 
These, Antithese und Synthese jedoch keine Rede sein kann, wohl 
in erster Linie, weil das Naturgefiihl nicht isoliert, sondern mit 
dem GesamtkulturbewuBtsein verflochten erscheint. Auch stehen 
schon am Anfang der Zeitspanne so robust empfindende und gestal- 
tende Persénlichkeiten wie Luther und Diirer. 

Im 16. Jahrhundert ist eine ausgesprochene Parallelitat zwi- 
schen Mensch und Natur zu bemerken. Die Natur wird vital 
genossen, Tier und Gewiichs als gleichberechtigte Briider empfun- 
den, in denen Gottes unmittelbares Wirken zu spiiren ist. Im 17. 
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Jahrhundert spornt das Naturgefiihl den aktiven Ichtrieb des 
Menschen zum Wettkampf und zur Beherrschung. Erde und 
Himmel miissen an seiner Freude, seinem Leide teilnehmen. Der 
Barockgarten zeigt den Drang zu Naturbeherrschung und Unter- 
werfung. In der Landschaftskunst (Elsheimer) wird auffallig das 
Herunterdriicken des Horizonts und die Diagonalteilung des 
Bildes in Licht-und Schattendreieck, letzteres gebildet durch einen 
abfallenden Héhenzug, auf dessen halber Hohe der Betrachtende 
postiert ist (Landschaft: Heidelberg mit SchloB als Blickpunkt). 
Im 18. Jahrhundert wird die Natur zur hegenden und schiit- 
zenden Mutter, der Naturgegenstand wird in seiner Eigengesetz- 
lichkeit verehrt, dem der Mensch in sympathetischem Gefiihl jer- 
wandt und verbunden ist. Der architektonische Garten rena 
delt sich in den Park, dessen Ziel die Herausarbeitung einer ideslen 
Natur ohne Vergewaltigung ihres Wuchses ist, in der im Gegenteil 
der Mensch ihre eignen Absichten reiner zu verwirklichen strebt. 
Der Horizont wird wieder in die Hohe geriickt, Wald, Gebiisch 
schlieBen den wichtigeren, gestreckten Vordergrund ab. Das 
Traute, Beruhigende, Lauschige, Umfriedigte, Befriedende wird 
betont. (Schon bei Goethe trotz Fernsehnsucht wird ja im Werther 
immer wieder ‘ Einschrankung’ gesucht!) 

Es tut dieser Arbeit keinen Abbruch, wenn man genauere Hin- 
zeluntersuchungen verlangt. Die starke Richtunggebung und 
Vereinfachung war notig im Gegensatze zu den Materialsamm- 
lungen der vielen ziellosen “ Naturgefiihle bei X, Y, Z,” die in 
ihrer zu groBen Begrenzung oft das Typische der Zeit fiir indi- 
viduelle Ziige hielten. Sicherlich ist auch bei Flemming der 
Barockbegriff wieder zu einheitlich gesehen. Der Einfluf Hollands 
ist vermutlich starker in Norddeutschland. Die ganze nieder- 
deutsche Literatur mit ihrer rationaleren und realistischeren Auf- 
fassung bedarf einer eingehenden Studie. Zwischen Rist und 
Simon Dach bestehen niederdeutsche Beziige. Sie weisen schon 
auf die Gottinger vor; und es ist eine interessante Spekulation zu 
denken, was aus Dach ein Jahrhundert spiter hatte werden kénnen. 
Stieler steht zwischen Nord- und Mitteldeutschen, eine kraftige 
Mischung, Barockmensch mit stark rationalen Elementen. Ander- 
seits weist Spee in seiner franziskanischen Naturliebe eher riick- 
warts. Ihm sind Wald, Bach und Biene Bruder und Symbol, 
wihrend Scheffler bekennt: “Ich habe keine Lust an den ge- 
schaffnen Dingen.” AufSerdem beginnt auch im Barock schon die 
Neigung in der Natur den Lehrmeister zu sehn, waihrend sie noch 
fiir Giinther auf der einen Seite Argumente fiir den barocken 
Drang seines Willens liefert, auf der andern Seite jedoch puch 
schon den Menschen in ihre Gesetze einschlieSt, die nicht wider- 
natiirlich den erotischen Zwang als Boéses zu bezeichnen erlauben. 

Im 18. Jahrhundert ist die Sturm- und Drangbewegung mit der 
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Neigung zum Grofartigen, Erhabenen Schaurigen, Melancholi- 
schen zu kurz gekommen, wie ja auch die Kritik Goethes in den 
Frankfurter Gelehrten Anzeigen die Beschrinkung der Natur auf 
das Liebliche und Anmutige bei GeBner und Sulzer ablehnt. Doch 
hatte diese Beriicksichtigung die Einheit des Bildes gestért und es 
wire vielleicht gerade diese Epoche fruchtbar mit der Romantik 
zu verbinden. 

Besonders férdernd ist bei Flemming die Stiitzung der Feststel- 
lungen auf dem Gebiete der Dichtung durch Heranziehung der 
Gartenkunst und Landschaftsmalerei, die ihrerseits bei diesem Ver- 
gleiche gewinnen. 

-Es befremdet, da& in einem so wohl dokumentierten und mit 
praktischen Verweisen versehenen Werke nach deutscher Unart 
kein Index vorhanden ist. 

ERNST FEISE 


Von deutscher Dichtung und Musik. Aus den Studien zur Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Geistes. Von WILHELM DILTHEY. Mit 
einer Handschriftenprobe. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teub- 
ner, 1933. xii + 467 pp. 


In wiirdiger Ausstattung, schon gebunden und auf bliitenweifem 
Papier bringt der Verlag hier, herausgegeben von Hermann Nohl 
und Georg Misch, Bruchstiicke eines umfassenden Werkes, das den 
Titel ,, Studien zur Geschichte des deutschen Geistes ” tragen sollte 
und an dem Dilthey in den Jahren von 1904-1908, also als iiber 
Siebenzigjahriger arbeitete. Die einzelnen Abhandlungen, zwar in 
verschiedenen Stadien der Vollendung, lassen doch die grofe 
Linie des urspriinglichen Planes erkennen: die nationale Kigenart 
des deutschen Geistes herauszuarbeiten, wie er in Wechselwirkung 
mit der allgemeinen europaischen Entwicklung nimmt und gibt, 
sich wandelt, ohne die Grundziige zu verleugnen, Wurzelgrund 
seiner Gestalter ist, die nun ihrerseits ihrer Zeit und ihrer Art 
gemaiB daran weiterbilden; eine grofe Konzeption, die in ihrer 
Einstellung auf das Gemein-germanische an Herder erinnert. 

Der erste Aufsatz, Die germanische Welt, der vielleicht in der 
Darstellung der schénste weil abgerundetste ist, wird an Bedeutung 
von dem zweiten, Die ritterliche Dichtung und das nationale Epos, 
iibertroffen, in dem die Kontrastierung der drei Epiker, Hartmann, 
Wolfram und Gottfried, in der Darstellung der gedanklichen 
GréBe und Originalitat des Parzival gipfelt mit seinem Ziel: 
Wirken der christlichen Religiositat im weltlichen Leben. Die 
Behandlung des Nibelungenliedes (geschrieben vor Heuslers un- 
iibertrefflicher Untersuchung!) leidet zwar an der Annahme der 
Lachmannschen Liedertheorie, erfihrt indessen trotzdem eine 
schéne ethische und asthetische Wiirdigung. Eine Frage, die sich 
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mir hier aufdringt, ist die, ob es “ wirklich in keine Bewegung des 
12. oder 13. Jahrhunderts eingriff,” oder ob nicht doch der Begriff 
Treue (die sich hier rein auf die Sippe beschrankt und auf das 
Mannenverhiltnis) an dem Begriff der héheren Menschlichkeit der 
ritterlich-héfischen Auffassung (wie sie im Parzival auftritt und 
auch von Dietrich von Bern verkérpert erscheint) gemessen wird. 

In der GroBen deutschen Musik des 18. Jahrhunderts erhalten 
besonders Bach und Mozart eine ausgedehnte und glinzende 
Charakterisierung. In Klopstock wird die Heiligung des Gefiihls 
dargestellt, und der grofe Schilleraufsatz gipfelt in der Betrach- 
tung des Wallenstein, der, wie Dilthey meint, noch “ nie so aufge- 
fiihrt worden ist, wie Schiller ihn intentioniert hat” und der 
“ philosophischer als die Philosophie” und “historischer als die 
Geschichte ” ist. Das Koniglich-heroische arbeitet er am Charakter 
des Helden besonders heraus und weist (ibrigens durchaus im 
Sinne von Ludwigs Shakespearestudien) auf die “ Masken” Wal- 
lensteins, die verschiedenen Gesichter verschiedenen Menschen 
gegeniiber. 

Die kleine Welt des Philisters stellt der Aufsatz iiber Jean Paul 
auch dem rein gedanklich und dichterisch Heroischen der deut- 
schen Klassik gegeniiber, denn diese kleine Welt der Nester gehért 
gleichfalls zum Bilde der nationalem Eigenart. Ob Dilthey diese 
Welt des Philisteriums (die dann nach Jean Paul von Raabe 
heroisiert wird) als spezifisch und notwendig deutsch empfindet, 
wird nicht klar. Er ist im Grofen und Ganzen in seiner Abstrak- 
tion nationaler Ziige vorsichtig und zeigt, daB aus dem Zettel des 
Irrational-Bleibenden und dem Einschlag des Rational-Fortschrei- 
tenden erst die Webe mit wechselnden Linien und Farben entsteht. 
Gerade heute, wo der Betrieb in voller Bliite steht, rein in Stadien 
der Entwicklung bedingte nationale Ziige als vorbildlich hinzu- 
stellen, so willkiirlich Organisch-Gewordenes ganzer Epochen der 
nationalem Entfaltung auszuschalten und den Blick riickwirts 
statt vorwirts zu richten, muf dies besonders betont werden. 
Mifbraucht, wiirde dies Buch der “ Gleichschaltung ” wertvolle 
Argumente liefern kénnen. 

Dem Verlage sowie den Herausgebern gebiihrt unser Dank fiir 
dies weitere Stiick des wertvollen Diltheyschen Nachlasses. 


ERNST FEISE 


Die Klangmalerei bei Harsdérffer. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Literatur, Poetik und Sprachtheorie der Barockzeit. Von 
Wotreane Kayser. (= Palaestra 179) Leipzig: Mayer 
und Miiller, 1932. vii + 288 pp. Mk. 17.20. 


In zwei theoretischen Kapiteln klirt Kayser das Problem: er 
scheidet *Lautmalerei sinnfreier Ausdriicke (brekekekex), Laut- 
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symbolik (Verlebendigung eines akustischen EHindrucks ohne ein 
fiir allemal feststehenden Lautwert—quamquam sint sub aqua 
... ) und Klangfarbe (ohne sinnlich faBbare konkrete Beziehung 
auf nachzuahmende Laute); er weist nach, da& im Barock die 
Formgattung (didaktische Prosa, knapp erzihlende Prosa, Gelegen- 
heitsgedicht, Schifergedicht etc.) ihren der individuellen Aus- 
drucksgebung iibergeordneten Zwang iibt, daher Lautmalerei in 
gewissen Gattungen vom Autor gebraucht, in andern nicht ange- 
wendet wird. Diese Feststellung des Gattungszwanges ist fraglos 
wichtig und von Tragweite iiber das in Frage stehende Problem 
sowohl wie iiber das besprochene Individuum und seine Zeit hinaus. 
Im Barock besonders aber hat sie ihre Bedeutung, weil hier die 
Einstellung des Autors weitgehend argumentativ-rhetorisch ist, 
was z. B. die vielen vollig entgegengesetzten Palinodien (Lob 
Christi—Lob des Dionysos; Lob des Krieges—Lob des Friedens) 
erklart. 

Nach dieser Scheidung wird Harsdorffers Gebrauch der Klang- 
malerei als weit ausgedehnt, als bahnbrechend fiir einen neuen Stil 
und als gattungsgebunden charakterisiert. Sie hat ihre Grundlage 
nicht so sehr in seiner Stiltheorie, sondern in seiner Sprachtheorie, 
nach der die deutsche Sprache, als alteste nach der hebriischen, als 
fahig erwiesen wird, “mit den Zungen der Natur zu reden, indem 
sie alles Getén und was nur einen Laut, Hall oder Schall von sich 
gibt, wohlvernehmlich ausdriickt.” Dabei ergibt sich, daB H. Argu- 
mente der ywou- und Géca-theorien je nach Bedarf anwendet, von 
Bohmes Sprachmystik (gegen Hankamers Annahme) aber un- 
beriihrt bleibt. 

Die hier geléste Aufgabe wird von einem ungeheuren Apparat 
von Rhetoriken, Poetiken und Sprachtheorien von Plato bis Schot- 
tel, die der Verfasser durchgearbeitet hat und mit scharfem Unter- 
scheidungsvermégen diskutiert, beinahe erdriickt. AufSerdem wird 
die deutsche Literatur von 1500 an bis auf H. selbst mit diesem 
kontrastiert als anregungslos, die fremdsprachliche als richtung- 
gebend erwiesen in der Rangordnung: italienisch, neulateinisch, 
franzésisch, spanisch, hollaindisch, englisch. Ein Schlu&kapitel 
diskutiert die auferordentliche Einwirkung Harsdérffers und die 
Weite seiner persénlichen Beziehungen. 

Es wire zu wiinschen gewesen, daB der Verfasser durch Listen 
gebrauchter Klangworte seine griindliche Arbeit auch fiir weitere 
Untersuchungen auf diesem Gebiete nutzbar gemacht hatte. Auch 
intensive Betrachtung derselben in bezug auf Versmaf und Melodie 
diirfte forderlich sein selbst bei negativen Resultaten. Ferner wire 
bei H. s Kenntnis der deutschen Literatur ein Hinausgehen iiber 
das Jahr 1500 doch nicht ganz ausgeschlossen, Doch das sind 
Idealforderungen, die in Hinblick auf die erstaunliche Arbeit, die 
hier in der Bewiltigung von Fachliteratur einerseits, von viel- 
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sprachigem Material anderseits geleistet worden ist, fast undankbar 
erscheinen. 

Ein Vorwort betont den Zusammenhang der Studie mit Peter- 
sens Barockseminar und ein vollstindiges Namenregister erfreut 
das Herz des Besprechers. 

Ernst FEIsSE 


Théophile de Viau: Pyrame et Thisbé. Publié par J. HANKIss. 
Strasbourg: Heitz, 1933. Pp. 13% (Singularia, Collection de 
textes rares et précieux, Vol. I). 


It is a pleasure to welcome this new collection of rare texts, pub- 
lished under the learned direction of Professors Hankiss of De- 
brecen, Hoepffner and Schneegans of Strasbourg, and Vossler of 
Munich, who inaugurate the series with this excellent critical edi- 
tion of Pyrame et Thisbé by M. Hankiss. Though frequently 
memorized in the generation that followed its first publication in 
1623, often republished during the seventeenth century, ridiculed 
by Boileau, praised by Théophile Gautier and Remy de Gourmont, 
the tragedy had become difficult of access, as the Alleaume edition 
is now out of print and no one had made, before M. Hankiss, a 
critical edition of it. He takes as the basis of his text the last edi- 
tion published during the author’s lifetime and adds variants from 
the editions of Scudéry and Alleaume. In an interesting introduc- 
tion and ample notes he gives the necessary information for an 
understanding of the text, its sources, literary relations, and influ- 
ence. He shows a just appreciation of both the fine qualities and 
the absurdities of this celebrated tragedy, whose faulty structure 
and extraordinary examples of affectation and misplaced cleverness 
have made many readers overlook Théophile’s passion, his pathos, 
and his love of nature. The following notes correct a few minor 
errors and suggest a few additions: 


P. 10, Boisrobert, not Scudéry, wrote the Cowronnement de Darie. 
P. 15, note, 1. 8, for tho, read two. P. 22, I still see no reason for assigning 
Pasiphaé to Théophile, for the evidence derived from Garasse’s silence 
and from Colletet seems to me much stronger than the statement of the 
nameless acquaintance of an untrustworthy publisher. P. 51, the second 
speech is Pyrame’s; v. 391 is, through a printer’s blunder, the same as v. 
392; the former should read “ Vous arrivez plus tard que je ne fis hier.” 
P. 86, v. 1103 has one syllable too many; omit me. Pp. 100, 114, it would 
be well to note that Esprit Aubert’s additions to the text are made in 
order to keep the rule for alternance. P. 106, v. 376 is closely imitated by 
Du Ryer in his Arétaphile, m1, 2. P. 109, v. 506 is repeated verbatim by 
Provais in his Innocent exilé, 1, 4. Pp. 120-4, the préciosité of the last 
act was criticised, long before Boileau wrote, by Dalibray in the preface 
to his Aminte, published in 1632. 


H. CArrIncton LANCASTER 
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A Graded Spanish Review Grammar with Composition. By F. 
CourtNEY Tarr and Aucusto CENTENO. New York: Crofts 
& Co., 1933. Pp. xii-++ 321. 


El titulo, a causa de su sabor comercial, hace temer que esta 
gramatica sea otra de tantas, pero basta abrirla por una pagina 
cualquiera para convencerse de lo contrario. Los autores han 
escrito un verdadero tratado de sintaxis, claro, metédico y original. 

Por la novedad de la exposicién y por la exactitud de las con- 
clusiones, se destacan los parrafos referentes a la cuestién de ser y 
estar, la discusién general del relativo y el andlisis de la voz pasiva. 
Los capitulos dedicados al adjetivo y al articulo demuestran que, 
apartandose de la rutina, se llega a menudo por el camino mas 
corto a la solucién mas aceptable. En general puede decirse que 
no hay problema dificil para el cual no se haya encontrado una 
regla facil y un ejemplo oportuno. 

Sin duda por economizar palabras los Sres T. y C. emplean en 
todo el libro un estilo demasiado categérico que a veces les hace caer 
en ligeras inexactitudes. Por ejemplo, al tratar del género de los 
nombres (§165) seria mejor decir que los terminados en ad, ud, ie, 
ton y umbre son femeninos solamente cuando tienen significacién 
abstracta o colectiva, porque asi nadie se acordaria de abad, ataidd, 
laid, vislumbre, azumbre, gorrién, escorpién, sarampién y otros 
varios que no entran en la regla. Quizd por la misma razon, por el 
deseo de abreviar, se encuentran aqui y alla ciertas afirmaciones 
que pecan de terminantes. Para mi es tan dudoso que dos se use 
menos que cuatro con valor indefinido (§ 209) como que las inter- 
jecciones sean mas frecuentes en espafiol que en inglés (§ 102), y 
no lo creo mientras no me lo demuestren con estadisticas. 

El uso del infinitivo como nombre, especialmente caracteristico 
del estilo poético segin el § 107, necesitaria explicarse mejor. Cual- 
quiera puede decir el patinar de las ruedas sin miedo a que le tomen 
por poeta. En mi opinién, lo que sucede es que cuando no existe 
el sustantivo correspondiente se recurre con frecuencia al infini- 
tivo, y de ahi vienen el piafar de los caballos, el serpear de la via y 
ahora mi argiir. 

Tampoco estoy muy conforme con los autores en lo que dicen 
sobre las diversas abreviaciones de usted, cada dia menos usadas; 
sobre los nombres de los meses, que si alguna vez se escriben con 
mayuscula es en las fechas pero casi nunca en los demas casos ; sobre 
los sufijos aumentativos y diminutivos, cuya funcién no me parece 
suficientemente aclarada; y sobre algin otro punto de la analogia, 
la cual evidentemente les ha interesado menos que la sintaxis. 

Entre las omisiones recuerdo un presente de indicativo que no 
tiene traduccién literal en inglés—el cuchillo corta—y Santiago, 
patrén de Espafa, excepcién importante que debiéd incluirse al 
tratar de los adjetivos apocopados. 
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Las precedentes observaciones las hago por si alguna de ellas 
merece ser tomada en cuenta para otra edicién, y no por ganas de 
enmendar la plana, que en este caso tiene realmente muy poco que 
enmendar. 

José ROBLES 


BRIEF MENTION 


La Mystique de Baudelaire, by JEAN PomMieER (Paris, Les 
Belles Lettres, 1932), traces the origins of the symbolistic elements 
of the sonnet, Les Correspondances. Baudelaire’s Salons (1845- 
1846) exhibit the poet’s use of musical terms to describe color, and 
parallel notations would tend to date the sonnet. The poet had 
already experienced the synaesthesia produced by hasheesh, and the 
confirmation of his sensations found in the works of Hoffmann 
excited this tendency. More original is the chapter on the influ- 
ence of G. de Nerval and his Vers dorés. Scholars not mentioned 
here have indicated the influence of Swedenborg, who as a mystic 
gave B. much more than certain details of the sonnet and its title. 
But new and important is the chapter on Lavater and the discus- 
sions of Fourier’s influence and Toussenel’s. The symbolism of 
flowers, animals, and “des choses muettes” is studied; a “ phi- 
losophie de la rhétorique ” introduces a chapter on B’s comparisons 
and metaphors. Allegories, and the allegorical tendency in B., 
which increased until it became almost mythopoeic, are then taken 
up: B., like Swedenborg, viewed the world as an analogy, and if 
his system was not complete, it was more fertile for his followers 
because it was intuitive. A valuable, but by no means definitive 
study, since it omits the obvious influence of figures like Plotinus 
and Cousin. No consideration is given to the work of any Ameri- 
can scholar; a panegyric of a compatriot is followed on the same 
page by a confession of inability to consult a book so important as 
Babbitt’s New Laokoon, now in its sixth edition and published also 
in England. 

L. P. SHANKS 


Gerhart Hauptmann, von E. Sutcer-GEsine. Vierte verbesserte 
und vermehrte Auflage, bearbeitet von Dr. WALTHER LINDEN. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1932. Since the last edition of this 
reliable and succinct account of Gerhart Hauptmann’s work ten 
years have lapsed, and it was the task of Walther Linden to bring 
it up to date for the occasion of the seventieth birthday of the 
dramatist. He adds in the seventh chapter characterizations of 
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Veland, Dorothea Angermann, and the smaller plays; in the eighth 
chapter summaries and valuations of Phantom (“formal vollen- 
detes Einzelwerk”’), Insel der groBen Mutter (“romantechnisch 
schlechthin meisterhafte Altersschau des allumfassenden Eros”), 
and of the pathological story Wanda (“naturalistischer Riick- 
schlag”). Till Eulenspiegel is counted among the best creations 
of the poet, although its flight of ideas does not lift it above the 
troubled world of after-war times and does not actively point to 
new aims. 

The concluding chapter in a brief survey of Hauptmann’s work 
emphasizes the strong independence of its growth and character 
and the poet’s belief in a strict determinism. 

The bibliography should have included Julius Bab’s work, 
especially his chapter in Arnold’s Deutsches Drama. 


ERNST FEISE 


Soziale Lyrik in England 1880-1914. By Eva Watrar. Leip- 
zig: B. Tauchnitz, 1932. Pp. 108. (Beitrage zur Englischen 
Philologie, xxiv.) M. 5. Dr. Walraf discusses not the social 
lyric in England but the main ideas of six writers of social verse, 
Morris, Davidson, Binyon, Phillips, Hueffer, and Gibson. She 
limits herself to the well known, drawing material largely from the 
most obvious sources. She apologizes for whatever originality she 
offers on Binyon, Phillips, Hueffer and Gibson, “da es noch keine 
umfassenderen kritischen Studien iiber die genannten Dichter 
gibt.” She does not survey the extent of the social lyric during 
the period nor estimate the influence of the men studied. The 
brochure will be of use only to German students who do not read 
English easily. 
GORDON H. HARPER 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Démon Faust. By Dr. Hzrmann Ammon. Berlin: Ferdinand 
Diimmlers Verlag, 1932. Pp. 344. This learned and interesting 
critic attacks the problems of Faust with no lack of self-confidence, 
announcing very simply that he has solved them: Faust represents 
the development of Faustian, i. e. German culture, symbolized by 
the “Damon Faust”. Difficulties that others see are “ Hirnge- 
spinste von Philologen, die das Wesen nicht zu schauen vermégen ”. 
It is very fascinating to follow his comments on the drama, all 
centering about the conception “ dimonisch ” which Goethe defined 
in the Conversations with Eckermann as that which cannot be 
defined by mind or reason. Yet one cannot but feel that by con- 
fining himself to this catchword of modern German criticism Dr. 
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Ammon fails ever to see in Faust the representative of the common 
human lot and also makes many statements that appear quite 


forced, as, for example, when Gretchen becomes “ das daimonische 
Weib ”. 


A. E, ZUCKER 


Richard Wagner in der franzésischen Literatur; zweiter Teil: 
die Prosa. By Kurt JAcxet, Breslau: Priebatsch Buchhandlung, 
1932. Pp. 319. Nachklinge Richard Wagners im Roman. By 
ANNA Jacosson. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuch- 
handlung, 1932. Pp. 134. These two works are complementary, 
Jackel deals with the treatment of Wagner and Wagnerian themes 
in French prose, especially the novel (in a previously published 
volume he deals with French poets), while Jacobson covers in a 
similar manner the German, English, and American novel, with 
some references also to D’Annunzio, Strindberg, and some Rus- 
sians.. The subject-matter is surprisingly extensive; indeed it 
would be difficult to think of any other character in the nineteenth 
century, with the possible exception of Napoleon, who had fur- 
nished more material for the novelists of the entire Western world 
than did the genius of Bayreuth. The great heat with which the 
subject is treated, pro and con, even in very recent novels, shows 
that “der Kampf um Wagner” is by no means a thing of the 
past; in the German novel the situation is complicated consider- 
ably by the fact that Wagner was anti-Semitic. 

A. ZUCKER 


Goethe’s Knowledge of English Literature. By JAMES Boyp. 
New York and London: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. 310. 
$4.50. The importance of the subject covered by this scholarly 
study can be gauged by the words with which Mr. Boyd begins the 
chapter on Byron: “In Goethe’s life there were three distinct 
periods, during which he was influenced by three great contempo- 
raries—Herder, Schiller, and Byron. Of these three periods the 
first and the last were essentially English.” The author devotes 78 
pages to Shakespeare, 64 to Byron, and 59 to Scott and Carlyle, in 
addition to mentioning, of course, dozens of other writers, includ- 
ing the Americans Cooper and Irving. The book is an amazing 
record of Goethe’s vast interest in English letters from his first 
boyish efforts to master the language to his close relationship with 
British authors in his old age. The Reader in German in the 
University of Oxford could not have contributed a more fitting 
gift to the Goethe Centenary. 


A. E. ZUCKER 
University of Maryland 
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Christina Rossetti, a Study. By FrEpDEGOND SHovE. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. Pp. xvi-++ 120. $2.00. This little anniversary 
volume is a mellow and temperate appreciation of Christina Ros- 
setti’s poetry. It affords no new information to the scholar. But 
the critic may find some novelty of opinion in its preference for 
Goblin Market over the more popular religious lyrics. 


EDWIN B. BURGUM 
New York University 


CORRESPONDENCE 


VALENTINE AND OrSON. The question at issue between Mr. Krappe 
(MLN., xiv, 485) and myself is not, as he seems to believe, whether 
this folk-tale which happens to have been recorded early, or this other 
folk-tale which is recorded only later, is the source of Valentine and 
Orson. Were this the question, I should not be justified in trespassing 
further on your space. But the question is, am I correct in proposing, 
for the central story of this late and composite romance, a lineage which 
takes into account the well known and earlier medieval stories of similar 
kind, or is Mr. Krappe correct in proposing for it a lineage which ignores 
this vast body of extant and similar stories? And back of this is the 
larger question, whether or not a work of literature is to be interpreted 
in the light of its literary background? I have examined, in the case of 
Valentine and Orson, the stories which constitute this background, and 
have proposed certain relationships. Mr. Krappe promises to take up the 
stories one by one in later years. I look forward to the results of these 
researches, but meanwhile, I do not ask him to take up the stories one 
by one, I ask him to look at the whole group of stories and say whether 
he supposes that the writer of each had never heard of any of the others? 
And he himself supplies the answer when he refers me to his article in 
Nuovi Studi Medievali, 1, 223 ff., wherein I seem to find, on page 253, 
that certain medieval romances, including Valentine and Orson, listed on 
pages 227-28, are dependent upon the Eustace legend. Well then, just 
what in Valentine and Orson may have come from Hustace, what from 
Octavian, what from each of the others? The answers which I have pro- 
posed, Mr. Krappe now wishes to reject without examination, because he 
has found a North American folk-tale. This is the issue, which Mr. 
Krappe’s latest communication tends rather to becloud than to make clear. 


ArtHur DICKSON 
College of the City of New York 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH 


[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Allen, Robert J—The Clubs of Augustan 
London. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1933. Pp. xii +306. $3.00. (Har- 
vard Studies in English, VII.) 


Caldwell, James Ralston.—Eger and Grime: 
A parallel-text edition of the Percy and the 
Huntington-Laing Versions of the Romance, 
with an Introductory Study. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. 354. 
$3.50. (Harvard Studies in Comparative 
Literature, IX.) 

Cunningham, Robert Newton. — Peter 
Anthony Motteux, 1663-1718. Owford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1933. Pp. x +218. 8s. 6d. 


Eliot, T. S—The Use of Poetry and the 
Use of Criticism: Studies in the Relation of 
Criticism to Poetry in England. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. x + 150. 
$2.00. (Charles Eliot Norton Lectures for 
1932-3.) 

Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature (Volume XV), ed. Maynadier, 
Hawkins, and Burkhard. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1933. Pp. 370. 


Hatfield, James Taft.—New Light on 
Longfellow: with Special Reference to his 
Relations to Germany. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1933. Pp. x +188. $2.75. 

Krebs, Karl.— Der Bedeutung von ME. 
Clerk und damit zusammenhiingende Prob- 
leme: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und 
Soziologie der Englischen Bildung im aus- 
gehenden Mittelalter. Bonn: Peter Hanstein, 
1933. Pp. 162. M. 6.80. (Bonner Studien 
zur Englischen Philologie, X XI.) 


McKerrow, Ronald B.—The Treatment of 
Shakespeare’s Text by his Earlier Editors, 
1709-1768. London: Milford, 1933. Pp. 36. 
$0.65. (Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the 
British Academy, Proceedings, XIX.) 

Partridge, Eric—Words, Words, Words! 
London: Methuen, 1933. Pp. x + 230. 6s. 

Stewart, George R—A Bibliography of 
the Writings of Bret Harte in the Magazines 
and Newspapers of California, 1857-1871. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1933. Pp. 56. $0.50. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in English, III, 119-170.) 
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(University of Texas Bulletin, 3326.) 

Taylor, Walt.—Arabic Words in English. 
London: Clarendon Press, 1933. Pp. 567- 
599. $0.85. (S. P. E. Tract No. XXXVIII.) 


University of Edinburgh English Depart- 
ment.—Edinburgh Essays on Scots Litera- 
ture. Preface by H. J. C. Grierson. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1933. Pp. xii + 
174. 5s. 


Trounce, A. McI.— Athelston, a Middle 
English Romance. London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1933. Pp. viii + 158. 6s: (Publications 
of the Philological Society, XI.) 

Withington, Robert (ed.).— Essays and 
Characters: Lamb to Thompson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1933. Pp. xxviii +778. $2.75. 


Essays and Characters: Montaigne 
to Goldsmith. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
Pp. xxvi + 622. $2.25. 


GERMAN 


Amrhein, August.— Die Walter von der 
Vogelweide-Legende. [= Amrhein: Magister 
Heinrich Poeta. Nachtrag) Wiirzburg: 
Bauch [1933]. 16 pp. 40 Pf. 


Baerg, Gerhard.—Alternatel German Gram- 
mar Review with Compositifn. New York: 
F. 8. Crofts & Co., 1933. viii, 236 pp. $1.50. 


Becker, Horst.—Mundart und Geschichte 
im Osterzgebirge. [Mitteldeutsche Studien. 
H. 4 = Teuthonista. Beiheft 6]. Halle: Nie- 
meyer, 1933. 63 pp., 12 plates. M. 5. 


Bergmann, Conrad Arnold.—Walther von 
der Vogelweide. Lehrer und Fiihrer des 
deutschen Volkes. Freiburg: Herder, 1933. 
viii, 96 pp. M. 1.80. 


Bonnemann, Elsbeth.—Lessingkritik und 
Lessingbild der Romantik. Diss. Kéln: 
1932. v, 141 pp. 

Breyer, Herbert.—Das Prinzip von Form 
und Sinn im Drama Zacharias Werners. 
[Sprache und Kultur der germ. u. roman. 
Volker. B, Bd. 4]. Breslau: Priebatsch, 
1933. 243 pp. M. 8. 


Burkart, Carl Josef.—Die Biihnenbearbeit- 
ungen des Don Carlos von Schiller (Jamben- 
fassung). Diss. Heidelberg. Bruchsal: 
Kruse, 1933. 54 pp. M. 2. 


Engel, Pepi.—Der dramatische Vortrieb in 
Goethes “ Torquato Tasso.” [Bausteine zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur Bd. 33]. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1933. 101 pp., 2 plates. 
M. 3.60. 

Festschrift, Theodor Siebs zum 70. Ge- 
burtstage, 26. Aug. 1932, hrsg. von Walther 
Steller [Germanistische Abhandlungen, H. 
67]. Breslau: Marcus, 1933. xvi, 489 pp. 
M. 25. 

Festschrift zum 200. Geburtstag des 
Dichters Christoph Martin Wieland, geb. 5. 
Sept. 1933. Hrsg. von der Stadtgemeinde u. 
dem Kunst- u. Altertumsverein. Biberach/ 
Riss: Dornsche Buchhandlung, 1933. 200, 
xx pp. 4°. M. 4. 
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Filzeck, Karl. — Metaphorische Bildungen 
im ilteren deutschen Fastnachtspiel. Diss. 
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der Goethe-Ges. Bd. 46]. Weimar: Goethe- 
Ges. 1933. 15 pp., 14 plates. 


Soltau, Jens.— Die Sprache im Drama. 
[Germanische Studien. H. 139]. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1933. 126 pp. M. 5. 


Thomas, Anneliese.—Don Carlos und Ham- 
let. [Mnemosyne. H. 15]. Bonn: Réhrscheid, 
1933. 120 pp. M. 5.25. 


Treske, Erika.— Der Rosenkreuzerroman 
“Le Comte de Gabalis” und die geistigen 
Strémungen des 17. u. 18. Jhs. Diss. Greifs- 
wald, 1932. Berlin: Ebering, 1933. 66 pp. 


Wachter, Reinhold.— Anastasius Griins 
politische Dichtung. Geistesgeschichtliche 
und stilistische Untersuchung. [Jenaer ger- 
manistische Forschungen. Bd. 24]. Jena: 
Frommann, 1933. xviii, 145 pp. M. 7. 

Welter, Wilhelm. — Die niederfrinkischen 
Mundarten im Nordosten der Provinz 
Liittich [Noord- en Zuid-Nederlandsche 
Dialectbibliothek. Deel 4]. Haag: Nijhoff, 
1933. xviii, 205 pp. FI. 6. 

Wiegand, Eduard. — Die Weltanschauung 
des reifen Raabe. Diss. Miinster: Hansa- 
Druckerei, 1933. 63 pp. 


iii 


Wildstake, Karl—Wielands Agathon und 
der franzésische Reise- und Bildungsroman 
von Fénelons Telemach bis Barthélemys 
Anacharsis. Diss. Miinchen. Murnau: Fiirst, 
1933. 70 pp. 


Wrede, Ferdinand. — Von Wenker zu 
Wrede. Dem Herausgeber des “ Deutschen 
Sprachatlas ” Ferdinand Wrede zum 70. Ge- 
burtstage von seinen Marburger Mit- 
arbeitern. [Deutsche Dialektgeographie. H. 
21]. Marburg: Elwert, 1933. 82 pp. M.6. 


Zimmermann, Irene. — Lesartenstudie zur 
Lyrik der Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff. Diss. 
Kéln. Worms: Kranzbiihler, 1933. 196 ff. 


FRENCH 


Ahting, G.—Henri Alain-Fournier (1886- 
1914). Diss. Bonn: 1932. 94 + ix pp. 


Barthold, A. J.—Student’s practical manual 
of Fr. pronunciation. New York: Harper, 
1933. viii+ 128 pp. $0.75. 


Bellows, J.—Dict. for the pocket. Fr. and 
Eng. Paris: Hachette, 1930. 607 pp. 


Bronckart, M.—Etyde philolog. sur la 
langue, le vocab. et le style du chroniqueur 
Jean de Haynin. Brussels: Palais des 
Académies, 1933. 306 pp. 

Brummer, R.— Studien zur franz: Auf- 
klirungsliteratur im Anschluss an J.-A. 
Naigeon. Breslau: Priebatsch, 1933. viii + 
338 pp. 


Biirzle, A—Beitrige zur Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der franz: stammabstufenden 
Verben im 16. Jh. aus Texten und Gram- 
matiken. Diss. Munich: 1933. 192 pp. 


Carli, A. De.—En relisant Zola. Turin: 
Chiantore, 1933. vi-+ 211 pp. 


Chankin, V. and Schwartz, I. A—A new 
approach to composition in Fr. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1933. xii+ 73 pp. $0.68. 

Daudet.—Le Petit Chose, éd. simplifiée par 
Howard Mitchell. Boston: Heath, 1933. 
x + 282 pp. 

Dauer, H. — Der Kunstcharakter der 
Changon de Willelme. Diss. Munich: 1932. 
ix + 107 pp. 

Dissen, M.—Marie Lenéru. Diss. 
1932. 75 pp. 


Doolittle, Dorothy.— The Relations be- 
tween literature and Mediaeval studies in 
Fr. from 1820 to 1860. Diss. Bryn Mawr: 
1933. viii + 145 pp. 

Duhamel, R.—Le Rire et les Larmes de 
Moliére. Paris: Hachette, 1933. 264 pp. 

Dumas.—D’Artagnan, épisode des “ Trois 
Mousquetaires,” éd. A. G. Bovée et Eunice 
R. Goddard. Boston: Heath, 1933. x 
256 pp. 
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Dumolard, H.—Autour de Stendhal (docs. 
inéd.). Grenoble: Arthaud, 1932. 155 pp. 


Eisenberg, S.—Geschichte des frz. Ver- 
bums bailler (<baiulare). Diss. Munich: 
1933. 67 pp. 


Falls, W. F.—Buffon et l’agrandissement 
du Jardin du Roi & Paris. U. of Penn. diss. 
Philadelphia: 1933. 75 pp. 


Flutre, L.-.F.—Les ms. des Faits des 
Romains. Paris: Hachette, 1932. ii + 200 pp. 


Li Fait des Romains dans les litts. 
fr. et ital. du XIIIe au XVIes. Ibid., 1932. 
iii + 452 pp. 

Goudard, Seur M. L.— Etude sur les 
epistres morales d’H. d’Urfé. Diss. Wash- 
ington: Catholic University, 1933. 164 pp. 


Grohler, H.— Ueber Ursprung und Be- 
deutung der franz: Ortnamen. II. Teil. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1933. xv + 491 pp. 


Hankiss, J.——Secrets d’Atelier de l’abbé 
Prévost. Paris: Alcan, 1933. 13 pp. (Séances 
de l’Acad. des sciences morales et politiques. ) 


Heinen, F. H.— Das Frankreichbild im 
Werke Paul Adams (1862-1920). Diss. Bonn: 
1932. iv + 151 pp. 


Hucke, S.—Jules Lemaitre als Erzihler. 
Diss. Bonn; 1932. 127 pp. 

Huguet, E.—Le langage figuré au seiziéme s. 
Paris; Hachette, 1933. vi + 256 pp. Fr. 15. 


Klemperer, V.—Corneille inconnu. Munich: 
Hueber, 1933. 250 pp. 


Kuhn, H.—Michelets Landschaftsschil- 
derung in “La Mer” und “ La Montagne.” 
Wertheim am Main: Bechstein, 1933. 53 pp. 


Lanson, G. et Naves, R.— Extraits des 
philosophes du XVIIIes. Paris: Hachette, 
1933. viii + 600 pp. 

Lehrmann, K.—Das Humanitiitsideal der 
sozialistisch-romantischen poche Frank- 
reichs und seine Beziehung zur Judenfrage. 
Wertheim am Main: Bechstein, 1933. 55 pp. 


Liicker, M. — Die franz: Psalmeniiber- 
setzungen des XVIII Jahrhunderts. Bonn: 
Réhrscheid, 1933. viii + 195 pp. 


McGhee, D. M.—Voltairian narrative de- 
vices as considered in the author’s Contes 
philosophiques. Manasha, Wis.: G. Banta, 
1933. 191 pp. 


Michelet.—Jeanne d’Arec, texte de l’éd. de 
1853, éd. F. Flutre. Paris: Hachette, 1933. 
72 pp. Fr. 1.50. 

Monch, W.—Frankreichs Dichtung von der 
Renaissance zur Gegenwart im Spiegel 
geistesgeschichtlicher Probleme. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1933. 51 pp. 

Mornet, D.—Les Origines intellectuelles de 
la Révolution fr. (1715-87). Paris: A. 
Colin, 1933. 552 pp. Fr. 60. 


Psichari, H.—Ernest Psichari, mon frére. 
Paris: Plon, 1933. iv + 236 pp. 


Rietmann, Ch. E.—Vision et mouvement 
chez Mallarmé. Paris: Presses mod., 1932. 
xxvii + 51 pp. 

Scholl, E.—César Birotteau. Wertheim 
a. M.: Bechstein, 1933. 57 pp. 

Serafini, L—Jules Lemaitre, “ le critique.” 
Teramo;: Corso e Cardamone, 1933. 72 pp. 


Svukup, R.—Les causes et l’évolution de 
l’abréviation des pronoms personnels régimes 
en ancien fr. Geneva: Olschki, 1933. 130 pp. 


Treske, E.—Der Rosenkreuzerroman “Le 
Comte de Gabalis” und du_ geistigen 
Strémungen des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Diss. Greifswald: 1933. 66 pp. 


Vordemann, E.— Quellenstudien zu dem 
Roman “Le Voyage des princes fortunez” 
de Béroalde de Verville. Diss. Géttingen: 
1933. 121 pp. ; 

Wessely, T.—Ein Europier, Luc Durtain. 
Briinn: Rohrer, 1933. 113 pp. 


Williams, E. B.—Fr. short stories of the 
Nineteenth Century. New York: Crofts, 
1933. x + 234 pp. 


Wolters, K. — Marcel Proust im lite- 
rarischen Urteil seiner Zeit. Diss. Munich: 
1932. 75 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Abba, G. C.—Maggio 1860. Pagine di un 
taccuino inedito. Pubblicate e illustrate 
con la scorta di un carteggio inedito fra G. 
C. Abba e M. Pratesi da G. Bandini. Milano- 
Verona: A. Mondadori, 1933. 150 pp. L. 12. 


Alfonsi, T.—I] dialetto cdrso nella parlata 
balanina. Livorno: R. Giusti, 1932. xxii 
+193 pp. L. 18. 

Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia, 
a cura di D. Guerri. Bari: G. Laterza e 
figli, 1933. 491 pp. L. 40. (Serittori 
d'Italia, no. 143.) 


—La Divina Commedia. Parafrasi e 
note di G. Monetti. Inferno. Alba: Pia 
soc. “ San Paolo,” 1932. xv + 312 pp. L. 14. 

— La Vita nuova e rime scelte, a cura 
di A. Tortoreto. Milano: A. Vallardi, 1932. 
112 pp. L. 3. (I grandi scrittori.) 


—— The Divine Comedy, translated into 
English verse by M. B. Anderson. With 
notes and elucidations by the translator and 
with an introduction by A. Livingston. 
Verona: For the Limited Editions Club New 
York, 1932. 4to., xxi + 492 pp. 

Allason, Barbara.—La vita di Silvio Pellico. 
Milano-Verona: A. Mondadori, 1933. xii + 
477 pp. L. 35. 


Antona-Traversi, C.—Foglie dannunziane. 


Napoli: A. Guida, 1933. 126 pp. L. 6. 
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Bacchelli, R.—Confessioni letterarie. Mi- 
lano: Soe. edit. “ La cultura,” 1932. xiii + 
456 pp. L. 25. 


Bargellini, P—San Bernardino da Siena. 
Brescia: Ediz. “ Morcelliana,” 1933. 414 pp. 
L, 12. 

Benintendi, Piero.—Lettere di —, mercante 
del Trecento. Con introduzione, note e 
appendice a cura di R. Piattoli. Genova: 
Societa ligure di storia patria, 1932. 171 
pp. (Atti della Societa ligure di storia 
patria, LX, no. 1.) 

Berchet, Giovanni.—Liriche; prose critiche 
scelte e commentate da M. L. Gentile. Mi- 
lano: A. Vallardi, 1932. 125 pp. L. 3. 
(I grandi scrittori.) 

Biondolillo, F.—Fasti e nefasti. Saggi 
letterari. Palermo: “La tradizione,” 1932. 
228 pp. L. 12. 


Boccaccio, Giovanni.— Opere minori. La 
Fiammetta; l’Ameto; il Corbaccio; Lettera 
consolatoria a M. Pino de’ Rossi. Prefazione 
di F. Costéro. Milano: Sonzogno, 1932. 
351 pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca classica eco- 
nomica, no. 64.) 

Bondioli, P.—Un poeta bustese alle nozze 
di Gian Galeazzo Sforza e Isabella d’Aragona. 
Per nozze Monaco-Milani, Busto Arsizio, 24 
— MCMXXVII. Busto Arsizio: 1927. 

pp. 

Bruno, F.—Narratori tradizionali. Sa- 
lerno: Di Giacomo, 1932. 152 pp. L. 10. 

Bulifon, A. — Giornali di Napoli dal 
MDXLVII al MDCCVI. A cura di Nino 
Cortese. Volume I: MDXLVII-MDCXCI. 
Napoli: Societa napoletana di storia patria, 
1932. lv+ 295 pp. L. 60. (Cronache e 
documenti per la storia dell’Italia meridio- 
nale dei secoli XVI e XVII, vol. IV.) 

Calamari, G.—II confidente di Pio IT: card. 
Jacopo Ammannati-Piccolo.nini; 1422-1479. 
Prefazione di A. Sorbelli. Roma-Milano: 
“ Augustea,” 1932. 2 vols., xiv + 280, 281- 
610 pp. L. 25. 

Campanella, Tommaso.—La citta del sole. 
Con prefazione. Milano: Sonzogno, 1932. 96 
PP. L. 1.20. (Biblioteca universale, no. 

Capasso, A.—Incontri con Ungaretti. 
Genova: E. Degli Orfini, 1933. 162 pp. L. 10. 
(Collezione degli scrittori nuovi, no. 3.) 

Carrara, E—Jacopo Sannazaro; 1456-1530. 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 113 pp. 
L. 5.25.  (Serittori italiani con notizie 
storiche e analisi estetiche.) 

Cazzamini Mussi, F.—Aneddoti milanesi. 
Roma: A. F, Formiggini, 1932. 189 pp. L. 9. 
(Aneddotica, no. 19.) 

Cellini, Benvenuto.—La vita scritta da lui 
medesimo. Nuova edizione scolastica con 


note e illustrazioni per cura di F. Zublena. 


Torino: Societa edit. internazionale, 1932. 
xxi + 502 pp. L. 15. (Scrittori italiani 
commentati per le scuole.) 


Cocchiara, G.—TII linguaggio del gesto. 
Torino: F.lli Bocca, 1932. xiii + 131 pp. 
L. 10. (Piccola biblioteca di scienze moderne, 
no. 390.) 


Costa, G.—Tra le vere glorie del Sette- 
cento italiano. Ab. Giovanni Costa di Asiago. 
1737-1816. Notizie biografiche e illustrative. 
Padova: Tip. libraria edit. Antoniana, 1932. 
205 pp. L. 12. 


Croce, Benedetto. — Poesia popolare e 
poesia d’arte. Studi sulla poesia italiana. 
dal Tre al Cinquecento. Bari: G. Laterza e 
figli, 1933. xii+ 521 pp. L. 40. (Sceritti 
di storia letteraria e politica, XXVIII.) 


Culcasi, C.—G. B. Marino, 1569-1625. 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 95 pp. 
L. 5.25. (Serittori italiani con notizie 
storiche e analisi estetiche.) 

Curto, C.—Luigi Pulci; 1432-1484. Torino: 
G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 108 pp. L. 5.25. 
(Serittori italiani con notizie storiche e 
analisi estetiche. ) 


D’Amato, A.—Conferenze e profili manzo- 
niani. Ascoli Piceno: Societa tipo-litogr., 
1932. 246 pp. L. 6. 

D’Ambra, L.—L’Italia dei poeti dramma- 
tici. Firenze: “ Nemi,” 1932. 72 pp. L. 5. 
(Visioni spirituali d’Italia.) 

De’ Medici, Lorenzo.—Le pit belle pagine, 
scelte da R. Palmarocchi. Milano-Roma: 
Treves-Treccani-Tumminelli, 1933. xviii + 
282 pp. (Le piu belle pagine degli scrittori 
italiani, scelte da scrittori viventi, no. 60.) 

Della Casa, G.—Il galateo ed il trattato 
degli uffici comuni tra gli amici inferiori e 
superiori. Edizione riveduta. Milano: 
Bietti, 1932. 144 pp. L. 3. 


Della Croce, Giulio Cesare.—Bertoldo, Ber- 
toldino e Cacasenno. Nuova edizone delle 
loro sottilissime astuzie e sentenze. Milano: 
Bietti, 1932. 221 pp. L. 2.40. 


Della Valle, G.—I grandi pensatori del 
Mezzogiorno. Salerno: Gruppo di cultura 
magistrale, 1932. 193 pp. 

De Marchi, E.—Vecchie cadenze e nuove. 
Poesie. Milano-Roma:  Treves-Treccani- 
Tumminelli, 1933. vii+ 193 pp. L. 8. 


Dossi, Carlo.—Le pid belle pagine scelte 
da P. Nardi. Milano-Roma: Treves-Trec- 
cani-Tumminelli, 1932. x+ 309 pp. (Le 
pid belle pagine degli scrittori italiani scelte 
da scrittori viventi, no. 59.) 

D’Ovidio, F.—Nuovi studi danteschi. Vol. 
I-III. Napoli: A. Guida, 1932. 3 vols., xi 
+ 369, viii + 286, xv + 387 pp. L. 20 each 
volume. (Opere, II, 1, 2, 3.) 

Durand, F.—Enrico Thovez. Genova: E. 
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Degli Orfini, 1933. 217 pp. L. 12. (Collana 
della nuova cultura, no. 2.) 


Fatini, G—Agnolo Firenzuola; 1493-1543. 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 112 pp. 
L. 5.25. (Serittori italiani con notizie 
storiche ed analisi estetiche. ) 


Favari, Gemma.— Da Martin Piaggio a 
Niccold Bacigalupo. Studio sullo svolgersi 
dell’attivita poetica dialettale in Genova nel 
secolo XIX. Genova: Tip. Nazionale, 1932. 
183 pp. L. 10. 


Ferrandi, M.—Leggende e riti atesini. 
Prefazione di S. Maurano. Bolzano: Ediz. 
“ Brennero,” 1932. 102 pp. L.5. 


Ferri, A.—Creature manzoniane. Seconda 
edizione accresciuta di quattro saggi. An- 
cona: Fogdla, 1933. xv + 482 pp. L. 14. 


Fusco, E. M.—Tormento di poeti. Bologna- 
Rocca 8. Casciano: L. Cappelli, 1933. 193 
pp. L.10. 


Gastaldi, M—La santa passione. Como: 
E. Cavalleri, 1932. 357 pp. L. 15. 


Giannotti, Donato. — Lettere a Piero 
Vettori, pubblicate sopra gli originali del 
British Museum da R. Ridolfi e C. Roth. 
Con un saggio illustrativo a cura di R. 
Ridolfi. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 1932. viii 
+ 207 pp. L. 25. 

Giusti, Giuseppe.— Epistolario, raccolto, 
ordinato e annotato da F. Martini. Con XXI 
appendici illustrative. Nuova edizione con 
Vaggiunta di sessantadue lettere e di altre 
due appendici. Vol. I-IV. Firenze: F. Le 
Monnier, 1932. 4 vols., xii + 562, 591, 391, 
398 pp. L. 15 each volume. (Biblioteca 
nazionale. ) 


Goldoni, Carlo.—Il ventaglio. Commedia 
in tre atti in prosa. Introduzione e note di 
G. Parisi. Milano: L. Trevisini, 1932. 100 
pp. L.3. 

La famiglia dell’antiquario. Comme- 
dia in tre atti. Introduzione e note di G. 
Parisi. Milano: L. Trevisini, 1932. 102 
pp. L.3. 

La locandiera. Commedia in 3 atti 
in prosa. Introduzione e note di G. Parisi. 
Milano: L. Trevisini, 1932. 104 pp. L. 3. 


Lodi, Teresa.—Il] Sismondi e la “ Staél 
veneziana”’ (Isabella Teotochi Albrizzi). 
Firenze: A, Vallecchi, 1932. 24 pp. (Repr. 
fr. “ Civilté moderna,” IV, 1932.) 

Lombardi Satriani, R.—Canti popolari cala- 
bresi, a cura di —. Napoli: E. De Simone, 
1932. xii+ 344 pp. L. 20. (Biblioteca 
delle tradizioni popolari calabresi, III.) 

Lo Parco, F.—Francesco Petrarca e Tom- 
maso Caloria all’Universit& di Bologna. 
Imola: P. Galeati, 1932. 159 pp. (Repr. 
fr. “ Studi e memorie per la storia dell’Uni- 
versita di Bologna,” XI.) 


Maggi, Maria.— Storia della letteratura 


italiana per le scuole medie superiori. Vo- 
lume I: Dalle origini all’umanesimo. Pa- 
lermo: “ Ires,” 1932. 199 pp. L. 8.50. 


Magnotti, L.—L’abbé Ferdinand Galiani. 
Sa philanthropie et ses rapports avec la 
France. Napoli: R. Pironti, 1932. 193 pp. 


Manzoni, Alessandro.—Adelchi. Tragedia 
in cinque atti. Con prefazione e commento 
di Annabruna Porciani. Milano: A. Val- 
lardi, 1932. 160 pp. L. 3.25. (I grandi 
scrittori. ) 

—— Liriche e tragedie. Con prefazione e 
note di L. Russo. Firenze: A. Vallecchi, 


1932. xv + 296 pp. L. 12. (Classici italia- 


ni commentati. ) 


Marri Martini, Lilia—Angelica Montanini 
nella storia e nella novella. Siena: “La 
Diana,” 1932. 4to., 14 pp. 


Mascherpa, Maria.—Edoardo Calandra: la 
vita e l’opera letteraria. Roma: Albrighi, 
Segati e C., 1933. 350 pp. L. 15. (Studie 
ritratti, XIII.) 


Mazzetti, R.— Tito Speri. Vita, scritti, 
testimonianze con carteggio e documenti 
inediti. Prefazione di L. Russo. Brescia: 
G. Vannini, 1932. 2llpp. L. 10. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe.—Scritti politici e lette- 
rari e “I doveri dell’uomo.” Con introdu- 
zione e note di L. De Regibus. Milano: A. 
Vallardi, 1933. 112 pp. L. 3. (I grandi 
scrittori.) 

Nulli, S. A—L’emulo di Bruto: Lorenzino 
de’ Medici. Milano: “ Athena,” 1933. 265 
pp. L.12. 


Occhini, P. L.—Corradini. Firenze: “ Ri- 
nascimento del libro,” 1933. xlvii + 324 pp. 

Ortiz, R—Varia romanica. Firenze: “La 
nuova Italia,” 1932. 524 pp. L. 20. (Bi- 
blioteca di cultura, no. 3.) 

Pagano, A.—Saggi e profili di storia lette- 
raria. Nicotera: Istituto edit. calabrese, 
1932. 317 pp. L. 20. 


Panzini, A.—Guida alla grammatica ita- 
liana, con un prontuario delle incertezze. 
Libretto utile per ogni persona. Firenze: 
R. Bemporad e figlio, 1932. 92 pp. L. 5. 

Papini, Giovanni—Dante vivo. Firenze: 
Libreria edit. fiorentina, 1932. 445 pp. L. 16. 

Pappacena, E.—Frammenti. Vol. II. Lan 
ciano: Carosella e Valerio, 1932. 315 pp. 
L. 15. 

Perroni Grande, L.—Vittorio Visalli. Do- 
dicesima lettura di storia letteraria cala- 
brese. Reggio Calabria: “Fata morgana, 
1932. 40 pp. 

Petrarca, Francesco.— Dal Canzoniere ¢ 
dai Trionfi. Rime scelte e commentate da F. 
Ravello, con un’introduzione su “ L’animo 
del Petrarca.” Torino: Societa edit. inter- 
nazionale, 1932, xxxviii + 366 pp. 1.12.50. 
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(Scrittori italiani commentati per le 
scuole. ) 

Pizzagalli, A——Le gemmee rime. Rimario 
Dannunziano, con note e richiami. Firenze: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1932. xi-+ 142 pp. L. 8. 

Raccolta di stornelli toscani e rispetti 
amorosi cantati dal popolo italiano. Napoli: 
F. Bideri, 1932. 96 pp. 

Restori, V.— Contro corrente. Note 
critiche e discussioni intorno a le origini 
della lingua italiana. Consensi e dissensi. 
Osservazioni. Mantova: “La Stampa,” 
1932. 19 pp. 

Rho, E.—Lorenzo de’ Medici, 1449-1492. 
Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 80 pp. 
L. 5.25. (Serittori italiani con notizie 
storiche e analisi estetiche.) 

Rizzi, F., e Cerini, M.—I classici minori. 
A cura di —. Vol. I: Poeti siciliani e 
toscani del sec. XIII. Opere minori di 
Dante, Fioretti di S. Francesco ece. Ca- 
tania; C. Galatola, 1929. ii + 324 pp. L. 12. 

Romano, P.—Pasquino e la satira in Roma. 
Roma: V. Ferri, 1932. 215 pp. L. 10. 


Rugiadi, Annamaria. — Tommaso Fedra 
Inghirami umanista volterrano; 1470-1516, 
Amatrice: Scuola tip. Orfanotrofio maschile, 
1933. 157 pp. L. 10. 


Sacchetti, Franco.—Le novelle, recate a 
buona lezione e dichiarate con note, e con 
prefazione di E. Camerini. Milano: Son- 
zogno, 1933. 432 pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca clas- 
sica economica, no, 10.) 


Salvadori, Giulio.—Liriche e saggi. A cura 

di C. Caleaterra. Vol. I-III. Milano: “ Vita e 

nsiero,” 1933. 3 vols., 326, 318, 468 pp. 

. 75. (Pubblicazioni della Universita cat- 

woe del Sacro Cuore, serie IV, vol. XIV- 
+) 


Sassi, R.—Un carteggio inedito del Ti- 
raboschi. Fabriano: Tip. Gentile, 1932. 28 
pp. (Repr. fr. the “ Atti e memorie della 

. Deputazione di storia patria per le 
Marche,” serie VI, vol. VIII, fase. I.) 


Sborselli, G.—Tendenze e valori della nuova 
letteratura italiana. Discorso. Portici: 
Tip. Bellavista, 1933. 30 pp. 


Scandura, S.—L’estetica di Dante, Petrarca 
e Boccaccio. Acireale: Tip. edit. “ XX Se- 
colo,” 1928. 215 pp. L. 25. 


Sciacca, M. F. — Torquato Tasso nella 
mente di Giacomo Leopardi. Aquila: Vec- 
chioni, 1933. 62pp. L.5. 

Sgroi, C.—Saggi e problemi di critica 
letteraria. Catania: Studio editoriale mo- 
derno, 1932. 274 pp. L. 10. 


Sias, G. B.— Una rivendicazione: Ugo 
Foscolo. Sassari: G. Gallizzi, 1932. xv + 
150 pp. L. 10. 

Silenzi, R. e F.—Cinquecento pasquinate, 
scelte, commentate e annotate da —, con 
una ricostruzione storica dei fatti, delle 


figure, degli ambienti. Milano: V. Bom- 
piani, 1932. xi+424pp. L. 40. 

Sorbelli, A.—Inventari dei manoscritti 
delle biblioteche d’Italia. Vol. LI: Fano. 


Firenze: L. S. Olschki, 1932. 260 pp. 


Spreti, V.—Enciclopedia storico-nobiliare 
italiana. Volume VI. Prima ristampa. Mi- 
lano: Ediz. Enciclopedia stor.-nobiliare ital., 
1932. 1045 pp. L. 250. 

Tagliacozzo, E—Di alcune correnti ideolo- 
giche del Risorgimento. Roma: Albrighi, 
Segati e C., 1932. 88 pp. L. 8. 

Terenghi, L.—Piano schematico e conte- 
nuto sintetico della Divina Commedia. 
Parma: Donati, 1932. 108 pp. 

Tommaseo, Niccolé.—A cura di A. Baroni. 
Torino: Soe. edit. internazionale, 1932. 284 
pp. (Pagine cristiane antiche e moderne, 
no. 17.) 

Torchia, A—Storia della letteratura ita- 
liana, con analisi estetiche, giudizi, prose e 
poesie scelte a commentate da M. Pugliese. 
Volume III, parte II: L’Ottocento. Ca- 
tanzaro: G. Mauro, 1932. 833 pp. L. 20. 

Tordi, D.—Relazione sulla tomba e sulle 
presunte ossa di Giovanni Boccaccio. Cas- 
telfiorentino: Giovanelli e Carpitelli, 1932. 
iv+71 pp. (Repr. fr. the “Miscellanea 
della Valdelsa.”) 

Troilo, S—Andrea Giuliano politico e lette- 
rato veneziano del quattrocento. Ginevra- 
Firenze: L. 8. Olschki, 1932. xi + 207 pp. 
Fr. 10. (Biblioteca dell’ “ Archivum Ro- 
manicum,” serie I, no. 18.) 

Verga, Giovanni.—I Malavoglia. (I vinti.) - 
Romanzo. Edizione definitiva. Firenze: R. 
Bemporad e figlio, 1930. 276 pp. L. 10. 
(Opere di Giovanni Verga.) 

Viani-Modena, Clelia.—Un letterato cris- 
tiano: Cesare Guasti; 1822-1889. Firenze: 
F. Le Monnier, 1932. xvi -+ 322 pp. L. 12. 

Viviani, A—Giubbe rosse; 1913-1914-1915. 
Firenze: G. Barbéra, 1933. 253 pp. L. 10. 

Zaccagnini, G.—I rimatori bolognesi del 
secolo XIII. Edizione critica a cura di —. 
Milano: Societa edit. “Vita a pensiero,” 
1933. 161 pp. L. 10. (“Orbis romanus ”: 
biblioteca di testi medievali a cura dell’Uni- 
versita cattolica del Sacro Cuore, no. 1.) 

Zacchi, Osvaldo.—Poesie, e la sua vita 
seritta dal figlio Luigi. Belluno: Tip. Som- 
mavilla, 1929. iv+490pp. L. 20. 

Zamboni, A. — Conoscenze. Profili e 
ragguagli di contemporanei. Seconda serie 
di “Scrittori nostri.” Reggio Emilia: R. 
Boiardi, 1932. 278 pp. L.17. 

Zanchetti, M.—I1 sensualismo panteistico 
di Gabriele D’Annunzio. Reggio Emilia: 
“Poesia d’Italia,” 1931. 83 pp. L. 5. 

Zottoli, A—Il sistema di Don Abbondio. 
Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1933. xi -+ 140 pp. 
L. 10. (Biblioteca di cultura moderna, no. 
233.) 
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SPANISH 


Coloma, L—Boy. Madrid: Razén y Fe, 
b= a.). 272 pp. 5 ptas. (Obras completas, 
V.) 


Fray Francisco. Narracién histérica. 
Introduccién. Libro primero. Madrid: 
Razon y Fe, (s. a.). 236 pp. 4 ptas. (Obras 
completas, XVII.) 


Diez, D. — Bibliografia del Estado de 
Morelos. Méwico: Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores, 1933. ccxxiii + 427 pp. 5 pesos. 


Fabulas y cuentos en verso.—Seleccién, 
notas y glosario por Maria Goyri de Menéndez 
Pidal. 2a ed. Madrid: Instituto Escuela, 
1933. 234 pp. 3.50 ptas. 


Guillén Tato, J. F.—Repertorio de los 
manuscritos, cartas, planos y dibujos re- 
lativos a las Californias existentes en este 
Museo. Madrid: Ministerio de Marina, 1932. 
127 pp. 30 ptas. 


Léon, Fray Luis de.—La perfecta casada. 
Ed. por L. Astrana Marin. Madrid: Aguilar, 
1933. 218 pp. 8 ptas. 

Menéndez y Pelayo, M. — La ciencia 
espafiola. Ed. por M. Artigas. Tomo I. 
Madrid: V. Sufrez, 1933. 478 pp. 20 ptas. 


Orrego Vicufia, E.— Vicufia MacKenna. 
Vida y trabajos. Santiago de Chile: Prensas 
de la Universidad, 1932. 540 pp. 


Ortega y Gasset, J.—El Espectador. Tomos 
I, II, III. 4a ed. en un vol. Madrid: Revista 
de Occidente, 1933. 516 pp. 10 ptas. 


Pérez Galdés, B.—Crénica de Madrid. Obra 
inédita. Prél. de A. Ghiraldo. Madrid: 
Edit. Castro, (s. a.). 225 pp. 5 ptas. 


Prosistas modernos.—Seleccién hecha por 
E. Diez-Canedo. 48 ed. Madrid: Instituto 
Escuela, 1933. 343 pp. 


Sanchez Canton, F. J—Spanien. Madrid: 
P. N. T., 1933. 162 pp. 


Sudrez, C.—Escritores espafioles, Antologia. 
Barcelona: Ed. Juventud, 1933. 232 pp. 
7 ptas. 


Unamuno, M. de.—San Manuel Bueno, 
mfrtir y tres historias mas. Madrid: Espasa- 
Calpe, 1933. 324 pp. 5 ptas. 


Urabayen, L. — Geograffia humana de 
Navarra. Tomo II. La vivienda. Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 173 pp. 15 ptas. 

Valle-Arizpe, A.—Virreyes y Virreinas de 
la Nueva Espafia. Segunda serie. Leyendas, 
tradiciones y sucedidos del México virreinal. 
Madrid: Biblioteca Nueva, 1933(?). 374 
pp. 6 ptas. 

Vendrell, F.—La corte literaria de Alfonso 
V de Aragén y tres poetas de la misma. 
Madrid: Tip. de Archivos, 1933. 114 pp. 
(Tesis doctoral.) 
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CATALAN 


Casanovas, I—La cultura catalana del 
segle XVIII. Barcelona: Bibl. Balmes, 1932, 
40 pp. (Académia de Bones Lletres de 
Barcelona. ) 

Diccionari enciclopedic de la Lilengua 
Catalana.—Fasciculo XIV. Barcelona: Salvat, 
1933. 9 ptas. 

Epistolari d’en M. Mila i Fontanals.— 
Correspondencia recollida i anotada per L, 
Nicolau d’Olwer. Tomo II. Anys 1875-1880, 
Barcelona: Institut d’Estudis Catalans, 1932. 
256 pp. 15 ptas. 

Fullana, L.—Ortografia valenciana. Se- 
gunda ed. Valencia: “La Semana Gr§&fica,” 
1933. 104 pp. 

Garcia Silvestre, M.—Historia sumaria de 
la literatura catalana. Proleg i bibliograffa 
de M. de Montolfu. Manresa: Edit. Balmes, 
1932. xvi-+ 424 pp. 5 ptas. 

Gelabert, Rincén, J.—Etimologia de la Vell 
d’Aro, provincia de Girona. Girona: Edit. 
Gironina, 1932. 24 pp. 1 pta. 

Gelabert y Crosa, J.—GramiAtica catalana. 
Gerona: Dalmau, 1932. 56 pp. 

Llorente Falcé, T.— Mistral i Llorente, 
recull de noticies i impressions. Valencia: 
L’Estel, 1932. 180 pp. 

Renat i Ferris, G.—La conjugacié dels 
verbs en valencia. Oastell6 de la Plana: 
Societat Castellonenca de Cultura, 1933. 
76 pp. 2 ptas. 

Salvador, C.—Quaderns d’orientaci6 va- 
lencianista. II: Vocabulari ortografic va- 
lencié. Valencia: L’Estel, [1933]. 72 pp. 


GENERAL 


De Bosis, L.—Icaro. With a translation 
from the Italian by Ruth Draper, and a 
preface by Gilbert Murray. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1933. x + 201 pp. 
$3.00. 


Forty-eighth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. Washington: Smith- 
sonian, 1933. 1220 pp. 


Giusso, L.—Tre profili: Dostojewsky-Freud- 
Ortega y Gasset. Napoli: A. Giuda, 1933. 
114 pp. L. 4.50. 

Jespersen, Otto.— Linguistica: Selected 
Papers in English, French and German. 
Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard, 1933. Pp. 
vi + 462. 

Moscardelli, N.— Anime e corpi. Saggi 
critici sulla letteratura contemporanea. Ca- 
tania: Studio editoriale moderno, 1932. vi 
+ 274 pp. L. 10. 

Reichenkron, G.—Passivum, Medium und 
Reflexivum in den romanischen Sprachen. 
Jena: Gronau, 1933. x + 69 pp. 
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FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD 


‘The present edition aims to furnish ish an accurate text, of Spenser s poetry 


the Faerie Queene, prepared under the special editorship of Professor 


welcome it deserves and find a place in every library.” | , 


"THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS - BALTIMORE 


THE WORKS EDMUND 


Bdited by Bowne Gnosvanon Oscoon, and 


prose and to make accessible in convenient form the fruits of all the. 
significant scholarship’ and literary criticism which have contributed to 
the better understanding and appreciation of this major poet: BookIof = = 


Padelford, was issued last December. Book fl, edited by the late Pro- 
fessor Greenlaw, will be published in November of this year, and Book Hl, ne. 
edited by Professor Padelford, will follow early in 1934. Each volume 

_. will contain about five hundred pages. Subscriptions for the Faerie Queene, 

_. to be completed in six volumes (price, $6.00 net the volume); will now be ae 
accepted by the publishers, and Books I and If will be distributed at once 
to subscribers. ‘The volumes, not to be sold separately, will be billed = - 
“The book is admirably produced—well: printed, good paper, and with 
| that ‘excellent thing’ in books (not always achieved by American pub- . 
fications) no undue weight. Considering how much has been got into = 
volume in the shape of text, commentary, appendixes (some nine in 
not. including that.on the text) it is surprising that the volume 
is so agreeable to use, so manageable in the hand, as well as pleasing a 
to the eye. . This volume supplies the requisite materials for al) fur- 
ther discussion of the subject. It is a great. achievement of American =, 
scholarship, both in its production at this dificult time, and in the evie 
p dence it bears to the large part that the American scholars have borne __ 

in all recent work on Spenser. One can but hope that it will receiv: the 


| —H. J. C. Gamnson, The University, Edinkurgh 
_ prospectus showing specimen pages will be sent upon vequest 
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PROGRESSIVE SPANISH 
A graded new-type with 
grammar review; also a first basal text for linguistically better 


endowed beginners whose immediate is. to a 
feading knowledge. 


Contains (1) Twenty LECTURAS CULTURALES;. (2) ‘Twenty 
LECTURAL LITERARIAS; (3) Twenty LECCIONES DE GRA- 
MATICA; (4) GRAMMATICAL REVIEW; 0). ‘GOSAS DEL 
MUNDO HISPANO (Cultural Glossary), 


DC HEATH AND COMPANY. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA Dantas 


¥ 


FRENCH - STORIES OF THE A FIRST GERMAN READER 


PAST. AND PRESENT . 


Edited by C. Ry PARKER, Univ. ey 
Hampshire. 


panoramic view of French: chyiliza-’ 


An easy, interesting. reader, de- 
signed for use’/after only few 


weeks of shidy: ‘The 


‘tion from the Middle Ages through reading material is “of the: "most | 
the World War. They present a 

French history and culture... Inter- of Realon is very ful 


“HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York _ San 
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